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The Web has become the world’s biggest 
amplifier, Now it’s easy to hook up to it with 
the Internet-ready IBM RS/6000™ Internet 
POWERsolution® It comes preloaded and 
ready-to-run with a copy of Lows’ Domino™ 
or Netscape Vast Track™ software. 
You can quickly set up and launch your own 
Web site, draw new customers, and handle 
business transactions safely from the start. 
ind it groves with your business. [BM Global 
Services offers continual system maintenance 
for your Web publishing solution, too. 
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select Internet POW ERsolutions. We can 
also help you finance your acquisition with 
preferred-rate financing as low as 6.5%! 

Call IBM at 1 888 IBM-2992, ext, 2081 
and we'll send you a free Guide to Doing 
Business on the Internet. Well also put you 
in touch with an IBM Business Partners an 
independent expert who can provide you 
with an Internet solution best suited to your 


business. For more information, visit us at 


thm.com 


rou. businesscenter 
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On its ten-year, billion-mile mission, the Inter- 
national Space Station won't make pit stops, and 
its air system can't ever break down. So the grease for 
its fans and motors isn’t a detail. It had to pass nearly 
as many tests as astronauts do, and in the end a Mobil 
synthetic won the job. What excites us is that we didn't 


create this grease for outer space. You can buy the same 


stuff (Mobilith SHC® 220) for your bicycle, bus or paper 
mill. Which, to us, shows the value of how we do research, 
trying to make things better than necessary. Nobody asked 
us to develop synthetic lubes, but we pursued it because 
that's how real innovation works. You aim to exceed 
present-day expectations so that when the future arrives 


you're already there. To learn more, visit www.mobil.com 
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Taking Political Baby Steps 


In Massachusetts actor Alec Baldwin tackles campaign-finance reform 


ICHARD GERE HAS IT EASY FIGHTING CHINA: JUST HANG- 

ing out with the Dalai Lama and leading protests in 

front of the White House. You want hard? Try being 

Alec Baldwin, head of the Creative Coalition, balled 
up on a bus for a three-hour predawn ride from New York 
to Massachusetts to collect signatures for state-campaign- 
finance reform. The coffee’s awful, and his cell phone 
doesn’t work. “We should have a working phone, even if you 
have to FedEx one,” the actor growls as he tosses the of- 
fending cellular to an aide. Maybe he'd be in a better mood 
if he were in jeans and sweaters like the other volunteers. 
But Baldwin is twisting about in a tight gray suit. Compar- 
ing himself to the rancid glop that fishermen use as bait, he 
says, “I’m the chum.” 

And chum he is. From the moment he enters the Greek cul- 
tural center that serves as the 
tour’s home base, people are 
after him, begging for auto- 
graphs (Baldwin obliges) and 
introducing their wannabe 
actor friends (Baldwin is po- 
lite). It could be worse. He 
could be younger brother 
Billy, who is along for the tour 
and is the center of a perma- 
nent amoeba of giggling girls. 
But it could be better. He 
could be older sister Beth, 
who sits unnoticed amid her 
famous brothers. “They have 
sisters?” asks someone in the 
crowd. “We're known as 
Nothing and Nobody,” jokes 
Beth about herself and sis- 
ter Jane. 

So what's the issue again? Campaign-finance reform? 
Strategizing with volunteers, Baldwin blames Big Business 
and the neediness of political candidates (“These people are 
junkies,” he says). He also blames the Republicans, who he 
says are capable of “horrendous acts.” But that’s a lot to load 
onto your average American, so when Baldwin steps into 
the Holyoke Mall, he intends to keep it simple and nonpar- 
tisan (which the Creative Coalition purports to be). He will 
simply ask the common folk if they want to clean up the po- 
litical system and get rid of all that tainted money. It be- 
comes immediately clear, however, that Baldwin is going to 
have a communications problem. A scream rips the air, and 
a saleswoman from the Foot Locker, dressed like a black- 
and-white-striped referee, charges Baldwin and throws an 
arm around him. “Can I have your autograph?” she asks. 
“Quite frankly, I'd like to have yours,” replies Baldwin in a 
cool comeback. He starts to explain his cause and the need 





“Only politicians kiss babies,” said Baldwin. He kissed the baby 


for people to sign the petition. But it is all in vain. She pays 
no attention to his moving lips, her gaze instead locked on 
his Aqua Velva blue eyes. She breaks her stare only long 
enough to yell, “Watch the store!”—a curious request since 
she’s the only employee on duty. 

Out of the crowd, hands stick out store receipts, corners 
of newspapers and blank checks for Baldwin’s autograph. 
Most people, though, are having a hard time focusing on the 
issue. Baldwin spends a few minutes needling Arline and 
Arthur Hass on the merits of the petition. They sign, but the 
couple are not clear about what’s going on. “I don’t know. 
What's it for?” asks Arline. And some of those who think they 
know, well ... “It’s to get money from politics and put it into 
the environment,” insists Velma Marotte. “More stars should 
get out and do this,” says her friend Ethel Degal. 

People want to talk 
about movies, his brothers, 
his wife Kim Basinger. 
“She’s toasty, home in bed, 
while I'm up here killing 
myself,” says Baldwin. And 

3 the questions get personal. 
> One man mentions that his 
brother-in-law, a chiroprac- 
tor, met Mrs. Baldwin and 
found her lovely. That's it. 
Baldwin rises. “Do me a fa- 
vor,” he says. “Tell him to 
keep his hands off my wife.” 

Does Baldwin want to 
follow Sonny Bono into the 
Capitol corridors? “Well, if 
you put it that way, the an- 
swer has to be no,” cracks 
Baldwin. Seriously, he says, 

he’s content to be an actor. But then there’s family lore of how 
Xander (the Baldwin clan's nickname for him) always had that 
special charisma. “Mother said he'd be President,” swears 
Beth. And like a politician, he sticks to a few practiced facts. 
His politics, however, are not quite local. All day he raises the 
example of Brookhaven, a nuclear lab leaking radioactive 
waste, as evidence of Big Business’s nefarious influence. 
Brookhaven? Is that nearby? Well, no on Long Island. 
New York, where Baldwin has a home in the posh Hamptons. 

By day’s close, Baldwin has given out more autographs 
than he’s taken in. He argues that if 20% of the people 
understand his fight, it’s a victory. And all those people who 
think actors should stick to acting? “ iell,” he says, Still, 
as he leaves his second and last mal volunteer Kemal 
Latham exclaims, “He’s coming | sign autographs, 
Tells you all you need to know.” T! lugs, “Go see The 
Edge, in theaters now!” a 


44Mother said he'd be President.77 —sers saown on ner srotHer atc’ 
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We can help you evaluate 4x4s. 
Of course, a foot of snow, sleet, 


and hail can also be quite helpful. 


When it comes to deciding on a sport utility vehicle, you'll 





Lb. vou have to trade want all the help you can get. 
on-road performance for Because there are over 40 to choose from. And they’re 
in-snow performance? not all equally capable in snow. 

‘ < . 


In fact, there are a number of things to consider when 





you're buying an SUV that probably never crossed your mind. 
Which is why we've created a program that gets you up to 4x4 speed. With an “I know nothing” 


guide to 4x4 technology. A glossary of 4x4 terms. Charts that compare virtually every SUV. And 





employees who can answer engineering questions in a 


, Sade Vv ’ aang Mai ridlic See. ay 
language you'll understand. Plain English. he four-channel ABS 


There’s even an off-road course so you can experience better than three-channel 
« - « 
4x4 capabilities firsthand. You'll come to know things like ABS in snow? 
4 & ‘ . 


this: four-channel ABS, unlike three-channel ABS, gives 
you added control in winter conditions. No matter how deep they may get. 

More important, you'll be prepared to make an educated SUV decision. And while 
we won't deny that we're partial to our own Land Rover Discovery and Range Rover, 
: we're perfectly comfortable letting you form your own opinion. 

So if you're looking for an SUV, see a Land Rover Retailer. You can even get our 128-page guide to 
SUVs by calling our SOO number or visiting our Web site. 

Why not take advantage of Land Rover's 50-year obsession with everything 4x4? Because without 


our help, you could wind up in over your head. 
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Hospital's mischievous 
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been admired for her unique 
and sensuous fashions — 
lacy, flowing, and above all, 
feminine. In her new book, 
MAKE FASHION MAGIC, 
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ANNUITIES 101. 


_ Anannuity can guarantee that you never 


run out of income as long as you live. 


__ Many people don't understand annuities, 
__ which is too bad because they can help 


_ with your retirement. Here are some basics. 


An annuity is a financial contract 
_ you make with an insurance company. 
_ Adeferred annuity can work like a 
_ savings account: You can put money into 
__ it gradually. However, your earnings are 
_ tax-deferred until you take the money out? 
You can put in as much money as you like, 
which you can't do with an IRA. 
An immediate annuity can help replace 
your paycheck after you retire, when you may 
__-have a lump sum of money — for instance, a 


Gis Gu Genii ais aseneis 
regular intervals, and you pay taxes only as 
you receive the money. If you specify that 
these payments continue for your lifetime, 
that's exactly what will happen, guaranteed 
by the insurance company, no matter how 
long you live. 

An annuity is a long-term arrangement, 
so you should deal with a company that will 
be there with you in the future. 

For more information, call your local 
MetLife representative, or 1-800-MetLife 
(ext. 1), and ask for our free Life Advice™ 
booklet, About Annuities. Or visit our 
website at www.metlife.com. We'll help 
you make sense of it all. 


CE + MUTUAL FUNDS + ANNUITIES - EMPLOYEE BENEFITS + PENSIONS & 401(k)* INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT™ 
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Turning Fifty 


Turning Fifty 
Abbie Duger 





AS HILLARY CLINTON CELEBRATES HER 
50th birthday [NaATION, Oct. 20], people 
around the world will take the opportu- 


nity to commend her for a lifetime of 


work helping those less fortunate. She 

has used her position as a legal expert 
| and public servant to improve the Amer- 
ican family and the lives of children. 
How unfortunate that her accomplish- 
ments have been overlooked in a climate 
of negativism. Because she has forsaken 
the safe projects of former First Ladies 
and tackled more controversial issues, 
she has come under heavy criticism, as 
did Eleanor Roosevelt more than a half- 
century ago. Her book, It Takes a Vil- 
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6¢ Hillary 


prime of her life. She is a 


spectacular role model in the mold 
of Jackie O. and Barbara Bush. 99 
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Clinton is hitting the 


Brookline, Mass. 


lage, has inspired many acts of kindness. 

She will be remembered as one of Amer- 
ica’s most admired First Ladies, 

John E. Miller Jr. 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla 


WHEN THE BABY BOOMERS TURNED 40, 
we were treated to dissertations on how 
it felt to turn 40. Now they are 50, and it’s 
as if they were the first generation ever to 
reach that milestone. Will the most self- 
centered, self-absorbed, self-important 
and just plain selfish generation in histo- 
ry ever stop whining and just grow up? 
Thomas J. Browne 
Bridgewater, N.] 










1 TOO WILL TURN 50 THE YEAR MY DAUGH- 
ter enters college. I have been a corpo- 
rate vice president and currently own 
and operate a small business. My gener- 
ation of women did change the world; 
however, those of us who succeeded 
placed ourselves out front and on the 
line. If Hillary wants a legacy, she should 
take risks: stake out a position of power 
for which there is responsibility and 
accountability. She should not hide be- 
hind policy and nice ideas that she can 
retreat from when things turn sour. 

She can either play the nurturing, 
supportive and important role of a Bar- 
bara Bush or come out from behind her 
husband. She cannot have it both ways. 

Marcia L. Ladd 
Chapel Hill, N.C 








WE, THE NEXT GENERATION OF PROFES- 
sional women, are the ones the First 
Lady's generation inspired to dream 
about “having it all.” However, we are 
also the girls who watched that worn-out 
generation try to feed the kids and go to 
work and too often end up getting 
divorced. We see the pitfalls and are 
already disillusioned. 

While Clinton’s generation of wom- 
en was so vocal about having families, 
careers and doing everything perfectly, 
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If you believe you are a member of the Settlement Class, you have the 
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THIS IS A SUMMARY ONLY; FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION,PLEASE CALL: 


1-800-330-2722 


or write: Masonite Settlement, P.O. Box 925, 
Minneapolis, MN 55440-0925 
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http://www.kinsella.« om/masonite/ 
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In far k time you can be wearing a watch 
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powered by our nearest star Pulsar Solar. The most 
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from any light in mere seconds. And it works up to six months in total darkness on a full charge 
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DISCOVER YOUR OWN STAR 








DIS CO ‘ ER I HE our generation tries to keep mum. We 
y are advised in law school not to wear our 

EN I N wedding band or engagement ring to job 

e interviews for fear that employers will 


view us as baby machines, women too 
distracted by a family to devote 80 
hours a week to the job. 

It is the family-unfriendly environ- 
ment that forces us to place limitations on 
our careers before we have even had a 
chance to start them. 

Jacqueline Karamanos 
Ann Arbor, Mich 


Tonight 
and all 
month on... 






IT WAS NOT NECESSARY FOR ME TO KNOW 

that Hillary Clinton has turned 50. She is 
most assuredly not my role model. 

Judy Knutsen 

Stockton, Calif. 


AT LONG LAST A POSITIVE, BALANCED PRO- 

file of the First Lady. Bravo, and thank 
you very much! All is forgiven. 

Judith L. Miller 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


UNTIL YOU PUBLISHED YOUR LENGTHY 

report, Hillary Clinton was doing a fairly 

good job staying out of sight, just what 

the public wants her to do. In the future, 
please assist her in achieving this goal. 

H. Wayne Carver II 

Avon, Conn. 





HILLARY CLINTON HAS STOOD BY BILL IN 
every facet of their relationship. She has 
gone beyond what most women would 
do, It’s her husband's turn to support her 
and prove to the world that Hillary was 
right to give him all she did. She is more 
qualified than Bill. In fact, as all women 
must be to excel, she is more than quali 
fied in her field. Go for it, Hillary. Be our 
first female President! 
Joanne Cauciella Bonica 
Massapequa, N.Y. 


SO HILLARY CLINTON HAS TURNED 50. 
Frankly, my dear, I don’t give a damn. 

Helen Kleckner 

Conshohocken, Pa 


NOW ON PAY-PER-VIEW 


HOORAY FOR HILLARY! WE NEED MORE 
50-year-old cover girls 

Nancy King Reame 

Ann Arbor, Mich 





THE FIRST LADY'S LIFE REPRESENTS THE 
ORDER FROM DIRECTV, OR YOUR SATELLITE OR CABLE SYSTE triumphs and sacrifices of the women of 
ar generat ro e -] > 
Check Guides For Details. (some systems May Delay.) - See = rm torr ei pecren: 
ALSO AVAILABLE IN SPANISH her current e in the White House. 
Hillary ¢ t has demonstrated the 
ability to lead and the energy and drive 
to fight for he ets 
SOUNDTRACK AVAILABLE ‘ON EMI Latin CDs AND CASSETTES She ha her intelligenc e and 
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Residence Inn by Marriott and Hertz have gotten together 
for the holidays. There was plenty of room, after all. 





4 With a separate living room and kitchen, plus a fireplace in many rooms, 
— Marriott. © Residence Inn by Marriott® gives you 50% more space than an ordinary hotel ” 
room, And now, thanks to our special Holiday offers, you can save on your stay Li GI (z . 
* as well as a rental car from Hertz. Just call 800-654-2210 for car reservations 
(don't forget to mention PC#95933). For room reservations call 800-331-3131. And exactly. 


fics to relax, roorn to nek: 5, ¥ . 
root to berate don't worry. Ample parking will be provided. 


Holiday Special: $49-$69 a night. Plus 20% off select Hertz car rentals. 
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“The Magellan Ultimate 
iyoul're not completely satisfied Wit 
simply return it for a fully 


genes: Kwik Comfort, the fast source 


of safe, silent portable heat by 


Slant/Fin, the world’s largest producer of 

baseboard heating systems. Kwik Comfort 

uses natural convection to evenly distribute 

heat throughout the room the same way 

the most sophisticated home baseboard 

heating systems do. Kwik Comfort draws | 
in cool air and passes it over a revolution 

ary, aluminum speed-heating clement that (42-t*5"0x8"# 

warms room air up to 20% faster than ordinary electric heating elements. Natural convectio 
then distributes the toasty warm blanket of air evenly throughout the entire room. There's 
no rumbling, clattering, or whirring fan noise to disturb a good night's sleep. What's more 
this silent heater is loaded with safeguards that ensure your safety. It has a finger proof grille 
a full length high-temperature safety shut-off that prevents overheating and it has no accessi- 
ble concentrated heat source or dangerous glowing hor coils. Other safety features include a 
ow center of gravity to help prevent tip-over and a polarized plug. An automatic freeze 


guard thermostat allows you to tailor heat output to your own comfort level and it will turn 


ORDER TOLL-FREE 24 HOURS A DAY 


800-279-2018 


TO ORDER BY MAI 


the heater on automatically if 
the room air temperature drops 


selow 41°F. Its beautiful Extension 
xtensic 


TIMEA491 


streamlined design fits easily and 
unobrrusively in any room 
Ruggedly constructed and UI 
Tools For Living 

Dept. TIMEA491 

P.O. Box 452 
Louisiana, MO 63353 





isted, Kwik Comfort will meer 


your heating needs for yes 


come. $89.95 ($11.95) 





lege and law school and as a practicing 


attorney and the wife of the Governor of 


Arkansas. As First Lady, she has contin- 
ued to battle for children’s, women’s 
and human rights. Hillary has bounced 
back from adversity every step of the 
way, and she will, no doubt, continue to 
do so. Whether she seeks elected office 
or nongovernment involvement in the 
future, she will be a leader for many 
years to come 
George A. Dean 
Southport, Conn 


WHAT EVER HAPPENED TO HILLARY CLIN- 
ton’s interest in adopting a child—a 
desire that she mentioned when she was 
out looking for votes for her husband in 
1996 and that was voraciously seized on 
by the press. She might not suffer so 
much from empty-nest syndrome if she 
were seriously considering adoption. 
Claire Parker 
Woodland Hills, Calif. 





A Photographer Explains 
The graphic 
pictures we ran 
of massacres in 





Algeria (WORLD, 
Oct. 6] caused 
a number of 
. dismayed readers 
Algeriaattack: to write us. They 
shock and grief were particularly 
upset by the picture of the young 
boy with a slashed throat whose 


body was pulled from a village well. 
Photographer Ouahab Habat, who 
took this photo, is based in Algiers 
and works for Sipa. He wants 
people to know the background of 
this type of image. “It is not easy 
for me to take pictures of 
decapitated bodies or disemboweled 
women,” he says. “I do it because 
it is my job, but | feel sickened. | 
do not work surreptitiously. | carry 
my equipment when | visit the 
scene of an atrocity. The people 
there recount the circumstances 

of the attack; they show me the 
blood. | do nothing without their 
cooperation. | do not seek to 
shock, but it is important to show 
what is going on in our country. 
After a massacre, the families of 
victims beg me to take photographs 
and ask that pictures showing their 
suffering be published. It is their 
way of sharing their sorrow and of 
attracting world attention. Some 
might say there is a faceless war 
going on in Algeria, but I prove that 
false every time | snap my shutter.” 
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Longitudinal Arch Support Heel Cup For 


Stability 


GIVE YOUR 
FEET A LIFT 


F« hurt? Really hurt? Chances 
are you have weak or fallen 
arches. When your arches start to 
give way the pain spreads from the 


balls of your feet to your heels, your 
¥ f Metatarsal 


ankles, your legs, and even your lower back. support 
Introducing /soArch Foot Supports the affordable : 
alternative to custom orthotics prescribed by podi- 

atrists. Just like the high priced custom orthotics, 

IsaArch Foot Supports are bio-mechanically designed to Shock Absorbing 
provide dual support -- Heel Insert 

ball of your foot -- for maximum relief of foot pain and leg fatigue. IsoArch also helps reduce stress at 
key weight points in the Plantar Pain Zone, keeping cach foot properly aligned, cradled and stabilized. 
A strategically placed Enduron™ foam heel insert absorbs the shock impact of each step. Made with a 
comfortable leather-like covering, /seArch Foot 
Supports fit easily into any shoe style, dress, casual, or 
athletic, Specify size using size chart. $79.95 
($4.95) per pair. Men #9230, Women #9240. Buy 
and save $10.00 -- $34.85 ($4.95) Men 


across the length of the arch and the 


5-612 | 7-712 | 8-812 |9-101/2 | 11-13 





TWO Pairs « 


amt 6 Women |5-71/2 | 8-91/2 |10-101/2| 11-13 
#9235, Women #9245. 


ease 800-279-2018 sx 


TO ORDER BY MAIL: Send check or money order for the total amount 
(including S & H) or credit card number and expiration date to: 








The Magellan Group's Tools For Living” 
Dept. TIMEASS1; P.O. Box 452, Louisiana, MO 63353 


Of More great products visit our web site at. httpal fw. tmgusa.com 














$14.95 suggested retail 


Sister Schubert spills all her baking 
secrets in her debut cookbook, SISTER 
SCHUBERT'S SECRET BREAD RECIPES, 
new from Oxmoor House. Learn the trade | 
| 
| 


hardcover 


secrets, family favorites, and special tips and 
techniques that have made Sister an overnight 
bread-baking success. Get over 100 yeast bread 
and quick bread recipes, plus every single recipe 
for her successtul product line, including her 
famous Parkerhouse rolls. Also learn the 
exciting story of how Sister's operation went 
from delicious pastime to booming business! 
trom muttins and polls, to cakes and 
breads, Sister's hints and tips will have you 
whipping up delectable breads in no time! 


710048 Available at bookstores everywhere 
Ne) or call 1-800-884-5935 
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Views About Land Mines 


YOUR STORY ON JODY WILLIAMS’ WINNING 
the Nobel Peace Prize for her campaign 
to ban land mines [NATION, Oct. 20] 
failed to mention many of the major dis- 
advantages of the proposed land-mine 
treaty. It would ban land mines, without 
any exceptions. But these weapons can 
be a small nation’s first and only line of 
defense against a larger aggressor. Also, I 
fail to see how the treaty will prevent 
most of the deaths and injuries. A large 
number of land mines are planted by ter- 
rorist groups which will not be bound by 
a piece of paper. 
Mehal Shah, age 14 
Amherst, N.Y. 


IS IT REASONABLE TO ALLOW THE CON- 
tinued use of land mines, weapons that 
are killing or maiming 26,000 innocent 
women and children a year, to “protect” 
a relatively small number of Americans 
serving in Korea? Why are we spending 
millions of dollars on military strategists 
and state-of-the-art hardware if our peo- 
ple can’t come up with anything better 
than exploding land mines that blindly 
injure friend and foe alike? 
Michael Christopher 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Estefan Exercises Free Speech 


IT IS NOT SURPRISING THAT POP STAR 
Gloria Estefan felt the ire of the right- 
wing Cuban-exile community in Miami 
(NATION, Oct. 20] for her support of a 
Metro-Dade arts-board volunteer who 
was fired for saying officials should end 
their ban on performances by Cuba- 
based artists. As an area resident for 10 
years, | am aware that right-wing Cuban 
exiles have taken over big time in Miami, 
in its politics and assorted businesses. 
I’m bothered that no one can express an 
opinion that does not agree with theirs. 
When these exiles fled Cuba, they took 
their wealth and whatever else they 
could with them, leaving the poor 
behind. They were not concerned, then 
as now, with the well-being of the poor. 
These exiles would just like to retake the 
island and return to the old days—with 
our help, of course. 
Name Withheld on Request 
Coral Springs, Fla. 


IT IS IRONIC THAT THE CUBAN-EXILE 
community—particularly the fervent 
anti-Castro organizations—behaves very 
much like the oppressor it so reviles, It’s 
sad to live in a community where consti- 
tutional rights, such as freedom of 
speech, are selectively respected. And 
this is the exile community that helps 
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It’s inspired novels, screenplays and speeches. 


it's even inspired several new styles of pens 


Cross Townsend’ or Pinnacle” designs. Each is crafted with the finest materials and designed with exquisite attention 


A fine writing instrument expresses your individuality before it touches paper. Especially when it’s our new Jade (ROS 
to detail. Lifetime mechanical guarantee. Priced to $400 M.S.R.P. Call 1 800 ATCROSS for a catalog. AMEX: ATXA 
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Class of ‘80 average cost: about $10,800 
for four years of college 





SSS Se 
Class of ‘95 average cost: about $26,000 





Class of '10 projected cost: about $60,000 


e we e 
Reality is expensive. 
Prepare yourself for college with U.S. Savings Bonds. 


Today, parents shell out over twice what tuition and fees cost in the 
early 80s. Those $300 typewriters have been replaced by $1,900 
computers. So what will it cost when your children are ready? And what 
will replace the computer — a virtual reality college simulator? 

Better start saving now for those future college costs with U.S. 
Savings Bonds. They're guaranteed safe, earn Treasury-based rates, are 
guaranteed to earn interest for 30 years, and you can get them through 
most banks or through employers offering the Payroll Savings Plan. And 
families and individuals who use Savings Bonds for college tuition may 
qualify for a special tax exclusion.* 

For your copy of the Savings Bond Investor Information pamphlet, 
write U.S. Savings Bonds, Washington, DC 20226. 


*Maximum income and other limitations apply; read IRS Publication 550 and Form 8815 for details 
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keep Castro's regime afloat by sending 

$800 million a year in money and goods 
to relatives on the island. 

Alex Diaz-Granados 

Miami 


The Experts Are Opposed 


THE DEBATE ABOUT INTACT DILATION AND 
extraction, as described in “The Real 
Partial-Birth War” [NATION, Oct. 20], is 
taking a surreal and dangerous turn. 
People who have no knowledge about 
this complex procedure are making 
restrictive judgments that could cause 
real harm to women. As you noted, the 
American College of Obstetricians and 
Gynecologists, doctors who deal daily 
with obstetric complications, are against 
the ban. And Physicians for Reproduc- 
tive Choice and Health is vehemently 
opposed to the ban on the procedure 
and to any interference in the integrity 
of the patient-doctor relationship and 
physicians’ commitment to the safe 
practice of medicine. We owe it to our 
patients to provide the best possible care 


TIME’S Extended Family 


IMPACT 














TIME and CNN bring you a unique hour- 
long newsmagazine program. On CNN 
every Sunday at 9 p.m. (E.T.) 








boards at GO TIME. To 
order: (800) 246-2247. 
Check out TIME maga- 
zine’s little-sister publi- 
cations. Our award-win- 
ning children's magazine 
TIME FoR KIDS, written 
for students in Grades 4. 
6, covers the news in a 
kid-friendly fashion, We 
also have a new primary 
edition, which provides students in Grades 
2-3 with their very own version of Time. To 
order either edition, call (800) 777-8600, 












Many cable companies are shouting about how they're going 
to be converting their TV signal to a digital format — eventually! 
FP When you join DISH Network, we give you the high quality of digital 
TV — NOW! Our advanced digital signal gives you the Best picture 

and the Best sound available. America’s Top 40™ programming 

package delivers 40 terrific channels, including the Disney 
Channel, for a mere $19.99 a month. Other terrific programming 


No Upfront Annual 
Subscription Required! 












Your Only Single Source For Satellite TV. 
One Call Does It All! Call To Order: 


1-800-333-DISH 


20-Day Moneyback Guarentee http: Ucar Rass com 








values include premium movie multichannels like HBO, Showtime, Cinemax, 
The Movie Channel and more. Get as many as 7 premium movie channels 
for only $10 a month or ALL 16 for only $25 a month! With DISH Network, 


you can have it ALL! 


So don't wait for cable companies to 
make good on their promises of digital TV, 


call DISH Network TODAY! 
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DISH NETWORK 
OFFERS OVER 
150 GREAT 

CHANNELS! 
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Take a Deep Breathe 
and Say AAAH 


Say good riddance to polluted, 
















unhealthy air! Now, at home 
or work, you can breathe air 
that’s free of bacteria and foul 
odors. Introducing the Vornado 
AQS™ (VAQS™) HEPA Air 
Quality System -- the air 
purification system that 
cleans all the air in rooms as 
large as 500 sq. fi., four to six 
times per hour! If you suffer 
from asthma, rag weed, 


ALLERGENS 










DUST MITE 
ANTIGENS 


pollen or any other allergies 
related to airborne contaminants, 
the VAQS is sure to help you 
breathe easier. It removes 
99.97% of all air-borne pollu- 
tants and allergens including; isa 
pollen, dust, dangerous bacteria, mold spores, viruses, animal DANDER 
dander, even tobacco smoke, as often as every 10 minutes. What makes the 
VAQS so effective is the specially designed, dual filter system. Stage 1, the 
PreSorb™ filter, removes offensive odors and other organic particles that can 
cause respiratory irritation, Odors from cooking, smoking, cleaning com- 
pounds, painting and mildew are eliminated. Stage 2 is a super-efficient, doc- 
tor-recommended, HEPA filter, the most advanced filter technology available. \t 
literally scrubs the air clean of allergens, bacteria, viruses, pollen, dust mites - 
even smoke. A five-speed fan discharges clean air out the top of the unit back 


BACTERIA 
& VIRUSES 





into the room away from dusty floors and rugs. So compact it fits anywhere. 
It’s whisper quiet and it saves you money. 


Annual Ownership Savings The VAQS uses one-third less electricity 


$300, 
$250/ Sete, | than comparable models and comes with up 


$200 _ SAVE S83 __ to a year’s supply of PreSorb filters (3). That | 
$150 means you can save over $85.00 a year in 





$100 | operating costs the first year alone! And the | 
seo VAQS’ HEPA-filter will last up to five years 
so } : : ) 
BrandA BrandB VAQS-35 before needing to be replaced. Backed by 


WlElectrical Cost MBFilter Cost | M//7:5 5 year ltd. warranty. Satisfaction guar- 
Yea cont wo operate 24 pours a say 365 sure $000 KWA | anteed, $EEY9,9S ($19.95) #9265. 


ORDER TOLL-FREE 24 HOURS A DAY 


800-279-2018 


TO ORDER BY MAIL: 
Send check or money 
order for the total 
amount (including S & H) 
or credit card number 
and expiration date to: 
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The Magellan Group's 
Tools For Living® 
Dept. TIMEA631 

P.O. Box 452 
Louisiana, MO 63353 




















For more great products visit our web site at: http://www.tmg 





based on medical and scientific facts, 

rather than contentious emotional and 
political debates. 

Seymour L. Romney, M.D. 

Chair, Board of Directors 

Physicians for Reproductive 

Choice and Health 

New York City 


Here Comes Holistic Healing 


I'M GLAD S.C. GWYNNE LET THOSE NEW 
Age nitwits have it with both barrels in 
his piece about the “Whole Life Expo,” 
the country’s largest holistic fair [AMER- 
ICAN SCENE, Oct. 20]. | solve my medical 
problems the old-fashioned American 
way—by drugging myself into a stupor. 
Rudolph Minger 
Los Angeles 


IS THIS COUNTRY GREAT, OR WHAT? 
Where else could a group of enterprising 
shills and snake-oil salesmen get togeth- 
er to peddle their wares? This expo was a 
holistic sort of con game, where reme- 
dies were pitched to the self-absorbed, 
eager but aging yuppies forever seeking 
longevity. I’m sure H.L. Mencken would 
agree that the species Boobus Ameri- 
canus still flourishes. 
Michael N. Cantwell 
Tampa, Fla 


Look Who’s Not Watching 


YOU SAID THAT TV VIEWERSHIP OF THE four 
major networks was down to 61% in Sep- 
tember, a drop of 4 percentage points 
since last year [TELEVISION, Oct. 20]. I 
hope this was due in part to my own view- 
ing habits. In 1995, I decided that for me, 
a single person, watching TV is very iso 
lating and a poor substitute for a real life 
So I unplugged the TV 

Andrea A. Ruff 

Orlando, Fla 
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COROLLA 


my, my, 





the moon, late 1960's 


how things have 


changed. 





mars, late 1990's 





If you live long enough, you're liable to see just about any 


thing. Pictures from Mars. Presidential candidates blowin’ 


the sax. The Macarena. Next thing you know, somebody will 


be telling you with a straight face, that the Corolla has even 


changed too. Well guess what, it has. It’s secure, quiet and 


powerful than ever before. The all-new 1998 Corolla 


Proof that small steps can indeed lead to one giant leap 





corolla, 1998 1800-GO-TOY< + VvWw.toyota.com 








VERBATIM 


(4 Nothing. 
ACE GREENBERG, 
Bear Stearns chairman 
reporting what he told his 
clients to do about the market 


People can feel there is 
divine justice after all.) 

GEORGE SOROS, 
billionaire financier, who 
said he lost $1 billion in last 
week's market turmoil, about 
what he earned from a run on 
the pound in 1992, in a BBC 
radio interview 


(41t’s the best welcome 
money can buy. | call the 
state dinner the ‘ultimate 
coffee.’ 7 
NANCY PELOSI, 
Democratic Congresswoman 
from California, on President 
Jiang Zemin’s black-tie 
evening at the White House, 
in the New York Times 


(4 They want to be a referee. 

So you treat them just like a 
man. If | pat them on the 
butt, it doesn’t mean I’m 
trying to get friendly with 

them. 7) 

DENNIS RODMAN 

Chicago Bulls gentleman 

sub-par excellence, on the 

NBA’s hiring of two women 

referees for this season 





Actorvist Jiang-les Bill's chain for 
supping with the tyrant of Tibet. 


° 








TRICK OR TREAT Posing as an amiable tourist, Chinese President Jiang Zemin 
zipped from all-American photo op to photo op trying his darndest to smile 
sweetly and avoid any sour talk about human rights, Tibet and Tiananmen Square 


BRUCE BABBITT 

Interior Secretary's Mr. Clean 
image turns into Bumbling Bruce 
at hearings. Off the reservation 
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RICHARD GERE 


Plus, good p.r. for new flick 


LOU GERSTNER BARR K 
IBM honcho buys back $3.5 Dream Teamer risks it all at 
billion of stock, goosing the Nanny trial. But it didn’t fit, and 


market. If only it were Intel they didn't acquit. Au desPair 
LISA KUDROW PHOEBE BUFFAY 
Happily married Friends Perpetually single Friends 
star is having a baby character is having a baby 
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CIGNA Presents a Special Advertising Feature 


ewman’s Hole In The Wall 


s A Hap 


n Paul Newman's own 
words, he is “not com- 
fortable with noisy 
philanthropy.” 

He is, however, proud of 
his “shameless exploitation 
in pursuit of the common 
good.” That bon mot is the 
motto of Newman’s Own, the 
specialty food business he 
started in 1982 that gives its 
profits to charity. 

The legendary actor may 
be Cool Hand Luke when it 
comes to accepting accolades 
for his philanthropy, but he 
knows The Color of Money. 
Newman estimates that his 
food company—started with 
homemade salad dressing 
and now including spaghetti 
sauce, popcorn, lemonade 
and salsa—has given $80 mil- 
lion to about 1,000 causes. 

Another classic Newman 
role, Butch Cassidy, inspired 
The Hole in the Wall Gang 
Camp, a mock Old West fron- 
tier town in Ashford, Conn., 
where seriously ill children 
can be happy campers for a few summer days. “I woke up one 
day, and the idea was full-blown,” says Newman, 72. “I just 
said, ‘We're going to find some land and build a place for kids."” 

He used Newman's Own profits to help finance the $17 
million camp, founded in 1988. This summer 892 kids from 
across the U.S. and six foreign countries attended, thanks to 
the devoted staff, volunteers and donations that keep the 
operation running. All the campers, ages 7-15, have cancer or 
some other life-threatening disease. 

The facility is no hole in the wall. Its amenities include a 
dining hall (above), theater, library, arts and crafts building, 
tennis and basketball courts, softball diamond, swimming 
pool, boathouse, nature center and animal farm. As a respite 





“I woke up one day and said, 


‘We're going to find some land 


and build a place for kids.’ 


y Camper's Haven 


from hospitals, the kids stay 
in log cabins, the medical 
staff dresses informally, and 
the infirmary—patterned 
after a 19th century mill—is 
called the O.K. Corral. 

Newman visits regularly, 
often manning a lemonade 
stand. “Half the kids look at 
the lemonade carton with his 
picture on it and say, ‘Did you 
know you were lost?’” says 
Tiffany Talley, the camp's 
associate director of develop- 
ment. “They’re not really 
clear on who he is, and I 
think he loves that.” 

Newman is more interest- 
ed in knowing the campers. 
“I have maintained contact 
with several kids,” he says. 
“We've also lost a lot of them, 
but for me it's still an upper 
going there because it’s the 
best time the kids are going 
to have all year.” 

For the spring and fall, 
Newman created a program 
that pairs healthy inner-city 
and suburban kids at acade- 
mic and social retreats. He also helped establish sister camps 
in Florida, New York State, Illinois, France and Ireland. 

“I'm a great believer in acknowledging luck,” he says. “If 
there was an underlying reason why the camp idea popped 
into my head, maybe it’s just that I've been so lucky, and the 
reverse side is that these children are brutally unlucky.” 

For a few salad days, though, they can run around and 
experience the carefree joys of childhood. That's Newman's 
own idea of noisy philanthropy. £.J. McGregor 


»”» 





For more information or to make a contribution, write The Hole in 
the Wall Gang Fund, Inc., 555 Long Wharf Drive, New Haven, CT 
06511, call (203) 772-0522 or visit www.holeinthewallgang.org. 


© Copyright 1997 Time Inc. Photo by Kar! Schumacher 
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Help. 


Read any good investment strategies lately? The choices can be daunting, especially when iin 
you're making them for your employees. Unless, of course, you know someone who 
can help. Someone who offers a comprehensive array of top rated investments for your company's 
401(k) plan. Someone who actively monitors those selections. And someone who just happens 
to be ranked #1 in client service* That someone is CIGNA. For details, 
call 1.800.997.6633. You'll find it a very rewarding exercise. gy 


CIGNA Retirement & 
Investment Services 
A Business of Caring. 
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THE SCOOP 


The Riviera May Be Good 
Enough for Boris 


SO WHEN BORIS YELTSIN RETIRES, WILL 
he settle down in a comfy little dacha on 
the Black Sea? Au contraire, Pierre. Boris, 





it seems, is preparing for a luxurious re- 


tirement on the French Riv- 
iera. According to European 
sources, Yeltsin is the future 
landlord of the 100-year-old 
Chateau de la Garoupe, a 
rambling villa set on 24 
acres of fragrant gardens, 
olive trees and terraces that run down to 
the Mediterranean. Although the place 
needs a bit of work, it still cost nearly 
$8 million. Rumored buyers include 
Russian businessmen eager to please 


Boris. —By Sally B. Donnelly/Washington 


Boris Yeltsin 


Can Diplomat Barbie 
Be Far Behind? 


IN THE ART OF DIPLOMACY, THE WELL~ 
timed gesture can make all the difference. 
During presummit haggling, National Se- 
curity Adviser SANDY BERGER warned his 
Chinese counterpart, Liu Hua Qui, that the 
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ballooning trade deficit with China, $44 
billion this year, was going to provoke a 
mega-political backlash. Liu replied that 
the deficit had many complex causes, in- 
cluding wrongheaded U.S. export controls. 
During a break, a frustrated Berger told 
an aide to buy a present for Liu. When 
the Chinese official unwrapped it, he 
found, instead of the traditional vase, a 

« spanking-new Barbie—made 
in China, of course. Berger 
razzed him, “I want you to 
put that on your desk and 
leave it there until the trade 
deficit comes down.” Later, 
Chinese officials quietly 
revealed that they planned to cut average 
tariffs to 10%. Maybe Barbie should get a 
Foreign Service appointment. —ByJ.F.O. 
McAllister/Washington 


Sandy Berger 


CAMPAIGN-FINANCE REFORM 


“Portals” of Influence? 


The spotlight in the campaign-finance 
inquiry shifts this week to a $1 million 
payment that lobbyist and close Al Gore 
ally PETER KNIGHT received just weeks be- 
fore he left his firm to manage the Clinton- 
Gore campaign last year. The source of the 
payment was Franklin Haney, a Chat- 
tanooga developer and longtime Gore 
supporter, who last year became involved 
in a controversial Washington building 
project called the Portals. 

The sum, investigators suspect, may 
be linked to Haney’s securing a highly un- 
usual agreement committing the Federal 
Communications Commission to a long- 
term lease at the Portals. The deal came 
after years of squabbling in the courts and 
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3 Peter Knight 





Congress, Investigators say Knight, who is a 
friend of Fcc chairman Reed Hundt, billed 
the $1 million in January 1996, the same 
month the agreement was signed, though 
the check came in April. Knight is sched- 
uled to testify this week be- 
fore the House Commerce 
Committee about several of 
his lobbying efforts for clients 
who also donated to the 
Democratic Party; Haney 
gave more than $200,000 to 
the party in 1996. Knight's attorney said he 
could not immediately comment on the 
large fee. Haney confirmed the payment, 
saying the check was for general legal work 
on the project. —By Viveca Novak and 
Michael Weisskopf/Washington 


NETWORKS 


Channel Surfers, Unite! 


O.K., IT’S “SWEEPS” TIME ONCE AGAIN, 
when the networks cravenly compete for 
eyeballs with a mind-numbing abundance 
of mini-series and specials. The point is to 
boost the NIELSEN RATINGS of their affili- 
ates during this quarterly four-week peri- 
od, when local stations set advertising 
rates, It’s a bit of a sham for advertisers, 
whose rates are partly determined by 

such stunt scheduling. And now they're 
doing something about it. On discussion 
at next month’s meeting of Nielsen’s Cus- 
tomer Alliance, an advisory group that in- 
cludes advertisers and affiliate reps, is 
“extended measurement.” One form of it 
could triple the annual 16 weeks of ratings 
to 48 weeks—a big step toward ending 
sweeps altogether. —By William Tynan/ 
New York 
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See what it feels like 

to print, fax, copy, 
distribute, staple and 
collate without leaving 
your desk. 


The Xerox Document Centre is a simpler 


way to work. Connect it to your net- 
work and it turns any PC into mission 
control for producing, managing, and 
finishing documents. What's more, it’s 
fully modular. So it can start out as a 
stand alone digital copier. Then, you 


can upgrade it to be a powerful fax. In fact, 


7 a 


you can configure it any way you want it, 


so you don’t pay for options you don't 
need. And you can do it all at speeds 
ranging from 20 ppm now to 65 ppm in 
the near future. If you want to see 
what that kind of productivity feels 
like, call us now, at 1-800-ASK-XEROX, 


ext 121. Or go to www.documentcentre.com 
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INTRODUCING D-VHS FROM JVC. THE WORLD’S FIRST 
DIGITAL RECORDING VCR WITH SATELLITE RECEIVER. 


Only D-VHS can record an image that is identical in quality to the original digital satellite broadcast, 
assuring the best possible picture reproduction available anywhere. 


TECHNOLOGY THAT DELIVERS. A single unit which incorporates both recorder 

and tuner, the DSR100 is the only D-VHS VCR that utilizes the digital standard called MPEG2. 
When the tuner receives DISH™ Network satellite programming; MPEG2 enables digital bit stream 
recording in its pristine state, preserving the pure digital quality of the original transmission. 
Completing the ultimate home theater expericnce is the DSR100's digital stereo audio with 

Dolby Digital™ (AC-3) output," which delivers incredibly rich and powerful sound. And, with 

the unique D-VHS tape’s high storage capacity, it’s possible to record three full length movies, 
with room to spare, on just one cassette (identical in size to a standard VHS tape). 


A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT. Designed for the future, D-VHS also fully supports — iS 
present technology. The DSR100 can playback and record standard VHS tapes, wh : : 


* DISH Network is a trademark of EchoStar Communications Corporation. Subscription required for satellite programming, 
Dolby Digital broadcasts scheduled to begin late 1997. Outboard decoder required 


Dolby Digital is 4 trademark of Dolby Laboratories Licensing Corp 









your current video library won't become extinct. Plus, in the near future, 
the D-VHS format will also be capable of recording HDTV transmissions. 
D-VHS is truly a technology whose time has come. 


Additional D-VHS features include: 
* 18” satellite dish 
* On-screen program guide 


* UHF/IR universal remote control 





(operates from any room in the house, up to 100 feet away) 


* High speed I/O terminal for future expansion possibilities 
(multimedia, FireWire, etc.) Saree 
* V-chip parental control 
D-VHS digital satellite 
recording system. 


D-VHS FROM JVC. 
THE FUTURE HAS ARRIVED. 
For more information, see your local authorized JVC dealer. 
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It pays to have 
ConnectFirst. 
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Gimme 500 IBM and MEDICAL EMERGENCIES SHOE CUBBIES Do you mm TOURISTS 
= ci Who has time for a proper really want to stand ie | Chinese 
A Cheese Danish heart attack and a trip to around all day in your fan- President 
the hospital? Nestled in the walls cy wing tips? There are four coat- Jiang Zemin’s visit to 
OWER, MONEY, ADRENALINE, MARIA of the trading floor are several rooms for traders to doff their the exchange last week 
p:: rtoromo—sure the New York Stock _cardiac-arrest stations. There's dress shoes and change into was one of approxi- 
Exchange looks sexy. But the floor is also one in the calmer precincts of comfier footwear (sneakers,most- mately 700,000 each 
actually a sloppy, paper-littered frat house. the sparsely decorated, ly). Every morning, the exchange year. Wall Street trivia: 
Here’s a selective tour of what it’s like: depressing members’ lounge. polishes the members’ shoes. Who was the only 
sitting President to visit 
as the floor? Arch- 
pied the capitalist Ronald 
items at the Reagan. 
visitors’ gift center: a 
brooch of interlocking BLAZERS 
bulls and bears SY Almost every- 
($189.95) and a bib one wears a 
with block letters special-color jacket. 
IPO ($5.95). Floor managers wear 
Kelly green lab coats, 
and runners wear light 
poh blue. The other bright- 
ly colored blazers are 
WATE? the set uniforms of 
Though both CNN and henkerane Sides 
CNBC have a station 8 , 
booth in the main 
room, the 34 ORIGINS 


televisions there are all 
tuned to CNBC. Why? 
CNBC offers closed 
captioning. And Maria 
Bartoromo. 
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The New York 
Stock and 
Exchange Board was 
founded in 1817 in 
Tontine's CoffeeHouse. 
Trading was restricted 





AESTHETICS WASTE to members; a seat in 
Traders Fy Workers remove those days went for 
decorate their two tons oftrash $25. By the 1840s 


< onto the floor the morning of Gateway 

© 2000's new listing in May. Can-Can girls 

5 kicked their way onto the floor for French 
Telecom last month. The most famous 
stunt was staged in 1967—Yippies threw 
dollar bills from the visitors’ desk, 


about 3,000 people 
on the floor of the 
Exchange. About 30% 
are women, but only 
169 of them are 
members. 


own booths, which they 
do with all the élan of 
high school sophomores. 
Among the more 
common items: pictures 
of bikini-clad women, and 


from the exchange each 
day. Electronic trading 
has greatly reduced the 
amount of trash, except 
for this past month, 
when it reached pre- 


the cost was $400. 
This year one of the 
1,366 seats went 
for $1.5 million. 
There are no actual 
seats, by the way. The 


disrupting trading. 
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THE GOOD NEWS 








A CLEAN BREAST OF IT Contrary to previous studies, 
a new report finds that exposure to the chemicals DDT 
and PCBs isn't linked to breast cancer. 


A FASTER FIX The overwhelming majority of kids with 
early-stage non-Hodgkins lymphoma can be 
successfully treated with no radiation and just nine 
weeks of chemotherapy. That's instead of the usual six to eight 
months. Less chemo should mean fewer side effects. 


FEELING NO PAIN Animal studies show delta-9-THC—the ingredient 
in marijuana that gets you high—may relieve arthritis and other pain. 
To work, the chemical is applied topically or injected—not inhaled. 


sources: New England Journal of Medicine (1.2): Society for Neuroscience meeting 
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electronic levels. brokers stand. 
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THE BAD NEWS 





TRAVELER'S ADVISORY Move those feet. A controlled 
study shows that sitting for long periods of time in 
planes, trains and automobiles can greatly increase the 
chances of having blood clots develop in the legs. 
BETA MAKES BETTER Beta blocker drugs can reduce 
by 25% the risk of early death in older patients who 
have had heart attacks. But fully three-quarters of those who should 
have the lifesaving drug simply aren't given the prescription. 
DIABETES DISASTER The number of Americans with diabetes has 
shot up sixfold since 1958, to 10 million people—the highest level 
ever. One reason: more and more people are overweight. 


Sources: Amencar lege of Chest Phy meeting: Journal of the American Geriat 





Based on an average of consumer-reported problems at 3-months’ ownership in a survey of Ford and 
competitive models designed and built in North America. Sales leadership based on Divisional sales. 
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Margaret Carlson 


Home Alone 


EMEMBER THE HORROR MOVIE THE HAND THAT 

Rocks the Cradle? Most mothers do. A real-life se- 

quel played out in Massachusetts last week, when 

a mild-mannered British au pair was convicted of 

murdering Matthew Eappen, an eight-month-old 

left in her care. As it turns out, there was another 
woman in the docket: the Working Mother. . 
A banner outside the courthouse read DON’T | 
BLAME THE NANNY, BLAME THE MOTHER. @ 
And observers of the trial who wrote, called = 
talk radio and clogged the Internet did in- 
deed blame the mother, ophthalmologist ° 
Deborah Eappen. Eappen became the em- 
bodiment of yuppie scum, a single-minded 
careerist pursuing psychic rewards and a ¢ 
grander house while leaving her newborn * 
with an inexperienced teenager with a taste { 
for Boston nightlife. 

On display was society’s massive am- 
bivalence toward mothers who work (little 
was said about father Dr. Sunil Eappen). In 
truth, Eappen was hardly striving to become 
chief of surgery and mother of the year at 
the same time. To the contrary, she saw 
patients only three days a week and came 
home for lunch most days. To find day care, she went to E.F. 
Au Pair, one of only eight agencies licensed by the U.S. gov- 
ernment to bring au pairs to this country. Surely most moth- 
ers could picture themselves hiring Woodward, and feeling 
lucky to get her. In an interview televised the night before the 
verdict, Eappen made her own plea for mercy: “What if | was 
a stay-at-home mom and went to the movies and this hap- 
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Eappes, inset, and Woodward: Are 
ing moms the scapegoat? 


pened?” But Eappen is looking for rationality where there is 
little. Consider this irony: no doubt many of the people 
jamming the airwaves condemning Eappen for going to work 
and leaving a small child at home are the same ones demand- 
ing that welfare mothers do exactly that. There oughta be a 
law, folks clamored, and now there is: the 1995 Welfare Re- 
form Act, which requires welfare mothers to 
get a job, any job—cleaning houses, flipping 
burgers or, most ironic, watching other peo- 
ple’s children—or lose their benefits. 

This is not to say that welfare mothers 
shouldn't learn how to work, But the double 
standard shows a tremendous disconnect. 
As the trial was unfolding, the President and 
First Lady convened a Conference on Child 
Care. Mostly, the Clintons clucked over the 
dismal hodgepodge of day care in this coun- 
try, the worst in the industrialized world. It’s 
not just that we aren’t soft and indulgent, 
like Sweden. It's that the average pay for 
caregivers is $12,000 annually; the average 
training is nil; and there are few standards to 
speak of. There is massive burnout and 
turnover. Day care at the work site is rare. 
And although most juvenile crime occurs be- 
tween the hours of 3 p.m. and 7 p.m.—as do many teenage 
pregnancies, I'd wager—programs to keep kids occupied after 
school have been drastically cut. Whether we like it or not, 
two-thirds of women with children under six work outside the 
home. What an odd society it is that requires more training and 
licensing of the person who cuts your hair than the person to 
whom you entrust your most precious possession. ia 
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Mao allegedly floats Deng takes a dip at Jiang gets wet at 
in the Yangtze, 1966 Chinese resort, 1983 Waikiki last week 





L'AMOUR = MORE 

Birds do it, bees do it, 

but the French (mais, 

bien sOr!) claim they do 

it more often than 

anyone else. In a recent 

cabs Al France —-Y51_««Canada_——112 

people have sex, the BE a ee | ea 
nation of Brigitte Bardot Russia__135_Italy__—*105. 
led the pack with an Germany 129 = Mexico 98 

average of 151timesa  SouthAfrica 117 Spain 90 

year. Here are the top Poland 116 HongKong 77 

nations of love: Britain 113 Thailand 69 
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Joshua Quittner 


Bill Gates’ Gift to the Web 


OME PEOPLE THINK OF BILL GATES AS A GODLESS, 

misanthropic, penny-pinching monopolizer. But 

not me. And I’m not talking about that airplane he 

bought himself last week, either. You might be sur- 

prised to learn that the Bill Gates I know is bailing 

out the Web, and possibly enriching countless strug- 
gling electronic publishers. 

My first exposure to Gates, the Net philanthropist, came a 
few weeks ago, when the techies at 
Pathfinder noticed that the comput- 
ers that serve up the Web versions of 
TIME, FORTUNE, PEOPLE, MONEY, 
etc. were behaving, well, drunkenly 
(my word). The sites were running 
even slower than is normal on the 
World Wide Wait. 
users were complaining that it took 


Indeed, some 


longer to download a page of TIME 
Daily than it did to have a pair of 
pants dry-cleaned. 

At first, we suspected hackers. But closer examination re- 
vealed an unlikely culprit: Microsoft's Internet Explorer. 
More precisely, the latest, just released 4.0 version of that fa- 
bled and controversial browser. 

A browser, as anyone who's visited the Net knows, is the 
software you use to navigate the Web. You fire it up, click your 
mouse and “go” toa site. Simple. But the newest version of Mi- 
crosoft’s browser—the one that for other reasons got Gates in 
such hot water with Janet Reno—reverses the relationship: 
the Web comes to you. After you subscribe to various Web 
publications by clicking on a box in the new browser, a soft- 
ware robot employed by Microsoft scurries around gathering 


GEARED UP 


ONLY CONNECT Sick of hard-to-find phone 
jacks and dysfunctional wireless modems? 
Try the AirMedia Mobile Internet Antenna, a 
4-0z., $100 gadget that 
plugs into a laptop 
and pulls in business 
and sports news over 
the air. Think of it as a 
very techie transistor radio. 


ROLL YOUR OWN Audiophiles have 
one less reason to hold on to their tapes. 
Philips new $650 audio CD recorder lets them put 
all their favorite CD cuts on one homemade disc. 









the latest version of those Web pages and then, periodically, * 
“pushes” the information down the Net to your computer. : 
The idea behind so-called push media is that you don’t have ; 
to remember to go to, say, Slate every day; the new parts will : 
be sent to your computer automatically. It’s like having the 
newspaper delivered to your driveway, except you don’t have ? 


to crawl under the car to find it. 

Our site, like many of the other big ones 
out there, wasn’t exactly prepared 
for the IE 4-spurred traffic boost. 
Those Microsoft robots were down- 
loading so much stuff for so many 
users that our computers ended up 
working overtime. It was like one of 
those hamburger places on the inter- 
state when a caravan of tour buses 
pulls up in the middle of the night. 
Luckily, in the digital age, we never 
run out of fries. 

I checked with friends at 
HotWired, CNET, CNN Interactive and other Websites, and 
everyone was optimistic. (“Cha-ching!” was how a pal at 
HotWired put it.) The more traffic to your site, you see, the 
more you can charge advertisers, theoretically. That may 
sound venal, but it’s been lean out here. A lot of Websites have 
died for lack of revenue. Thanks to IE 4, traffic is way up, in 
some cases more than 25%. Within two weeks, visits at TIME 
Daily doubled, to 500,000 page views a week. We still have to 
convince advertisers that people—and not just robots—are 
looking at their ads. But that will be easy. Right, Bill? a 


Read the Netly News daily on the Web at netlynews.com 





STUPID TECH TRICKS 










TOMBWARE For those who find a 
simple granite gravestone too, well, 
tasteful for their loved ones, Leif 
Technologies of Lebanon, Ohio, 
offers a new, computerized “visual 
eulogy” system. Leif’s grave markers 
and cremation urns come with flush- 
mounted screens and enough 
memory to hold up to 250 pages of 
photos, life stories and last 
words. The $4,000 price 
includes a bronze screen cover 
and “extended-life” battery. 
Eternal solar power cell is optional. 
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Bond Rally Should Continue 


How can you keep up with 
the competition if your modem 
cant keep up with the Internet? 





vhen its established (expected 1998) 





For more information, cal! 1-800-525-USR1 or visit www.3com.com/x2power to find 
4 provider near you that offers live x2 service today. Even better if you buy a U.S. Robotics 
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ELECTED. MARTIN LUTHER KING Ili, 40, 
eldest son of the slain civil rights leader; 
as president of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference; in Atlanta. The 
group was led by his father when he was 
killed in 1968. 


RETIRING. BILL BERRY, 39, 
after 17 years as drummer 
for R.E.M., the thinking 
person's platinum-selling 
rock band. Berry says the 
2 ruptured brain aneurysm 
she suffered during R.E.M.’s 1995 world 
z tour has led him to rethink his priorities. 
The group will continue as a trio. 
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INJURED. MIKE TYSON, 31, 
beleaguered boxer; after 
he fell off his motorcycle, 
puncturing a lung and 
breaking a rib; in Hart- 
ford, Conn. Not-so-Iron 
Mike just can’t win these days; he was 
ticketed $77 for driving without a 
license. 
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AILING. JOHNNY CASH, 65, country mu- 
sic’s Grammy-hoarding Man in Black, 
whose outlaw image and raspy drawl 
defined 1960s cool; from Parkinson’s 
disease; in Nashville, Tenn. Cash post- 
poned his book-and-concert tour be- 
cause of the debilitating illness. 


DIED. WALTER CAPPS, 63, principled 
freshman Congressman and the first 
Democratic Representative from his 





PULP PROPHET White-maned, white-suited, his 
omnipresent cigar cocked at a jaunty angle, Sam 
Fuller, encountered in Parisian exile, briefly stilled 
the stream of consciousness that usually rushed 
across his gravel-bed larynx. He was searching for 
something he rarely offered in his movies—a neat 
summarizing idea. “That's it,” he finally offered. “A 
director takes a song, a lyric, and makes a sympho- 


ny of it. Does that make sense to you?" 


ting off-key note. Like the brave soldier who spreads his battlefield pic- tures scuttling across it as Sam was. 








California district since World War II; of 
a heart attack; at Washington’s Dulles 
International Airport. 


DIED. JOHN PETERS, 67, 
supreme medicine man 
for the Wampanoag nation 
who fought for legislative 
recognition of such Amer- 
ican Indian customs as the 
ritual use of peyote; of emphysema; in 
Boston. 


DIED. NAOHARU YAMASHINA, 79, foun- 
der of the trendsetting Bandai Co.; 
in Tokyo. Since it opened shop in 
1950, Bandai has become Japan’s 
leading toy manufacturer, creat- 
ing Power Rangers 

and the virtual 
pet Tamagotchi. 














DIED. PAUL JAR- 
RICO, 82, black- 

listed screenwriter 
of the Oscar-nomi- 
nated Tom, Dick vy} f 
and Harry;ina @ 
crash off the Pacif- 
ic Coast Highway, while 











driving home from an anniversary cer- 
emony honoring victims of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee 
hearings. 


DIED. SAMUEL FULLER, 85, brassy writer- 
director of feral, cynical B movies; in 
Hollywood. His life was as convulsive 
as his films: copyboy for the New York 
Evening Journal at 13, crime reporter 
in San Diego, Depression-era hobo, a 
Purple Heart veteran of World War II. 
Fuller invigorated old genres—war 
films (Fixed Bayonets), westerns 
(Forty Guns) and killer melo- 
dramas (The Naked Kiss)—with 
a gutsy storytelling sense anda 
gracefully vigorous camera 
style that influenced a genera- 
tion of young directors. But 
to Hollywood he re- 
mained a maverick: his 
\, antiracist White Dog 
(1982) was shelved by 

its studio. 


/ DIED. T. DALE STEW- 
fi art, 96, hands-on, 
| skull-and-bones anthro- 

/| pologist; in Bethesda, Md. 

A leading authority on 

early modern man, Stew- 
art served as director 
of the Smithson- 
ian’s National Mu- 
seum of Natural 


nic on a fallen foe's body; the beautiful blond whose 
wig falls off in a fight to reveal a perfectly bald pate; 
the western hero who coolly plugs his lover when the 
bad guy tries to use her as a shield in a gun fight. Sam 
didn't strain for these bold, indelible moments. They 
just came naturally to him. Haute Hollywood patron- 
ized him—low budgets, no Oscars—and the dominant 
* middlebrow critics of his high time, the 1950s and 


Fuller, right, directing Lee Marvin early'60s, dismissed him. It was O.K. to see the world 
Yeah, but not in Sam's case—unless you thought of him as a sort of as a dung heap if you eventually deplored it, but you weren't supposed 
Charles Ives, drawing on the vernacular only to subvert it with a big, blat- to be as exuberantly unjudgmental about the vulgarly obsessed crea- 


—By Richard Schickel 


By Daniel Eisenberg, Tam Gray, Anita Hamilton, Janice M. Horowitz, Nadya Labi, Jamie Malanowski, Alain L. Sanders, Joel Stein 
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Wall Street’s wobble was 
at odds with what seems 
to be a strong economy. 
Just what was the 
market trying to tell us? 
By DANIEL KADLEC 


EW YORK CITY’S 21 CLUB, A FAMED 
Midtown eatery, was expecting 
a group of 90 Wall Street types 
from Salomon Brothers, a famed 
investment house, for lunch last 
Monday. Only 40 showed. “And 
they were grim,” recalls Swapan 
Rozario, who works 21’s banquet 
room. Downtown, the stock market was hav- 
ing Solly and all the other big swinging bro- 
kerage houses for lunch, plunging a record 
554 points in one nauseating session. The next 
day, Turnaround Tuesday, Salomon’s traders, 
and everyone else, were too busy making 
money to have lunch, as the Dow reared up to 
gain back 337 points of that loss. 

The mesmerizing pair of panics—the 
headlong retreat on Monday followed by a 
buying frenzy the next day—is causing policy- 
makers, corporations and investors to make an 
abrupt re-evaluation of the economy and the 
stock market in the face of an unexpected jolt 
from the Far East. If the market is the sum of 
all investors’ knowledge at any given moment, 
as many theorists argue, then what on earth is 
this barking dog trying to tell us? 

For one thing, it says the notion that small 
investors, inexperienced in down markets, 
would bolt at the first sign of trouble is all 
wrong. It was the pros who fled on Monday: if 
these guys had been on the Titanic, they would 
have been fighting the children for lifeboats. 
The pros were saved by the little guys on Tues- 
day. Most folks did nothing; others couldn't 
wait to “buy the dips,” just as they had been 

counseled to do so often. “I have been 
| through this a few times,” says Kooshy 





Afshar, the owner of a small printing 
company in Beverly Hills, Calif. “When 
the market goes down, | sit tight. I look at 


the market as a long-term investment.” 
But beyond that obvious message, 
is there a deeper meaning? It seems 


farfetched that such a panic could occur 

for no good reason and without con- 
sequence. We're way beyond normal price 
volatility here. Throughout history, daily Dow 
moves of 1% or 2% up or down have been rel- 
atively common. But Monday’s 7% decline 
was the 12th worst ever; Tuesday's 4.7% gain, 
the best in a decade. Was the market right on 
Monday or on Tuesday? 
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We have been cruising along under the 
fuzzy notion that the ’90s are different, that 
an economy with seemingly rock-solid 
fundamentals could withstand the buffet- 
ing of currency crises in countries half a 
world away. Federal Reserve Chairman 
Alan Greenspan, who likes this kind of ex- 
citement about as much as he does a rash, 
carefully reinforced his long-held belief 
that the Nirvana-like state of low unem- 
ployment and steady growth that correlates 
with his tenure can be sustained by riding 
herd on inflation. Said he: “Our economy 
has enjoyed a lengthy period of good eco- 
nomic growth, linked, not coincidentally, 
to damped inflation. The Federal Reserve is 
dedicated to contributing as best it can to 
prolonging this performance.” And right on 
cue, data released Friday showed that infla- 
tion slowed dramatically this summer. 

The consensus on Wall Street and in 
Washington, where, in both places, it is un- 
deniably lucrative to be bullish, is that 
Monday was the mistake; Tuesday set 
things right. The believers in this sort of 
“new economy” school see the sell-off as an 
overreaction to an economic slowdown in 
Asia, a development that heralds only a 
modest drag on the U.S. economy and the 
earnings of U.S, companies. 

Why? Only 4% of America’s exports land 
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in the more problematic Asian nations—In- 
donesia, Thailand, Malaysia and the Philip 
pines—not nearly enough for troubles there 
to seriously cut into the earnings of U.S. 
companies, at least not directly. In fact, the 
Asian problems might not have even regis- 
tered with American investors if not for the 
faet that stock prices in the U.S. are so high 
that they have become hypersensitive to any 
and all adverse news. “It doesn’t take much 
to derail a market that has gone to the 
moon,” says Stephen Roach, chief global 
economist for Morgan Stanley Dean Witter. 


N WALL STREET PARLANCE, MONDAY’S 
sharp decline was “a market event,” 
meaning that it had little to do with 
the real economy and everything to do 


with the sheer unsustainable height of 


stock prices. That view makes the de- 
cline easy to swallow and lends credibility 
to the wisdom of staying happy and staying 
in stocks or, as the little guy did Tuesday, 
buying even more. “There is no reason to 
think the U.S. stock market is going to go 
into a bear market,” says economist Allen 
Sinai at Primark Decision Economics. 
“The U.S. economy is not going to be 
knocked down by the crisis in Asia.” 

Soothing proclamations like that one 
came quickly and from many quarters, re- 
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BUS 
verberating throughout brokerage firms, 
mutual-fund companies, barbershops and 
shopping malls all week. Mighty IBM an- 
nounced that its shares were so attractive, 
it would spend as much as $3.5 billion 
buying them back. From her perch as co- 
chair of the investment-policy committee 
at venerable Goldman Sachs, Abby Joseph 
Cohen, the most consistently bullish—and 
correct—market forecaster of the 1990s, 
declared the sell-off a buying opportunity 
and promptly raised from 60% to 65% her 
portfolio’s allocation to stocks. 

No gesture seemed too small with a 
full-blown panic possibly still ahead. At 
half time of Monday Night Football, the 
NASDAQ stock market, a sponsor, stated its 
closing value as it usually does, but failed to 
mention, as it usually does, the index’s 
change for the day. In this case, it was 
down a record 116 points, or 7%. 

Perhaps the most soothing of all, 
though, were the carefully chosen words of 
Greenspan. In his inimitable style, the Fed 
chief called the swift market decline “a salu- 
tary event” that might be just what the econ- 
omy needs to keep from overheating and al- 
low the 90s expansion to continue for years. 

Like a snake charmer, Greenspan 
talked the market into a catatonic state—or 
was it that traders were merely exhausted? 
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Prices remained somewhat stable the rest 
of the week, and by Friday the Dow stood 
9.9% below its all-time high and few in- 


vestors seemed much worse for the wear. | 


There were some casualties, among them 
speculator George Soros, whose company 
lost $2 billion on Monday. Several Fed 
presidents joined Greenspan in talking up 
the economy. “The basics of the U.S. econ- 
omy are strong,” said Cathy Minehan, 
president of the Boston Federal Reserve 
Bank. “I see no reason why that should 
change.” Thomas Melzer, president of the 
St. Louis Federal Reserve, said the econo- 
my was doing “exceptionally well.” 

Here’s how well: 
> Last week the National Association of 
Realtors reported that Americans were 
buying existing homes at a record 4.3 mil- 
lion annual pace in September. New 
homes have been selling at the fastest rate 
in 19 years. 
> Consumer prices rose at a 1.4% rate in 
the last quarter, according to one Com- 
merce Department measure. That’s less 
than half the 1996 rate. 
> The Employment Cost Index, which the 
Fed chairman watches very closely, rose 
0.8% in the third quarter of 1997, the same 
as the previous quarter. It’s a signal that 
labor costs for businesses are not picking 
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up even though the unemployment rate 
hovers at the lowest level in a generation. 
> Corporate profits, which underpin stock 
prices, remain strong. Third-quarter prof- 
its have now exceeded estimates for the 
19th consecutive quarter. 

> Meanwhile, the government reported 
that the budget deficit for fiscal year 1997 
shrank to $22.6 billion, better than what 
the White House had expected and the 
smallest amount of red ink since 1974. 


ENEATH THE HUBRIS OF POLICY- 
makers and moneymen, though, 
some quietly wonder if there isn’t 
more going on. Maybe the barking 
dog really was trying to alert us to 
budding economic troubles be- 
fore it was summarily dispatched to the 
pound. “It’s always wise to take the mes- 
sage of the market seriously,” says Hugh 
Johnson, chief investment strategist at the 
brokerage firm First Albany. “The message 
is that the currency crisis in Southeast Asia 
will affect not only the economies of South- 
east Asia but also that of the U.S.” 

The dread scenario goes something 
like this: the emerging Asian economies- 
Thailand, Malaysia, Indonesia, Singapore 
and the Philippines—either slow sharply or 
sink into recession, and the ills spread 





How many dollars WARREN BUFFETT 
lost Oct. 24 and Oct. 27 


throughout the rest of Asia, including 
Japan, which ships nearly half its exports to 
those countries. Japan's already sluggish 
economy buckles further, and because it is 
America’s third largest trading partner, its 
difficulties are felt in the U.S., and ulti- 
mately throughout the world. 

But even if that chain of events never 
occurs, some analysts believe the U.S. is 
headed for a recession, or severe slowdown, 
in 1998, all on its own. If they are right, 
Monday’s plunge may have been the first 
shot across the proverbial bow, with others 
to follow. Those who so quickly dismissed 
the sell-off and are now boasting of buying 
at the bottom may find they were wrong. 

Ron Reuss, economist at Piper Capital 
Management, based in Minneapolis, 
Minn., believes a recession could occur in 
the U.S. early next year. He pins his fore- 
cast on the debt-burdened consumer. 
Reuss estimates that half the households 
with less than $50,000 in annual income 
have non-mortgage debt equal to 24% of 
their take-home pay. “That is an all-time 
high,” he notes, adding that the stress is 
apparent in rising bankruptcies and the 
recession-like 5% annual growth in con- 
sumer credit. A more normal credit growth 
rate is 10% to 15%. Now tack on uncertain- 
ties from a tumultuous stock market, and 
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ONLINE TRADING 
FINALLY COMES OF AGE 


S THE SUN ROSE ON OMAHA, NEB., LAST TUESDAY MORNING, 42 TRADERS 

confabbed on the floor of the brokerage firm Ameritrade, ready for battle. 

By the end of that grueling day, the top broker had executed a heroic 442 

trades. Nice work, but nothing compared with the action in the next room. 
There, a rack of workstations had calmly processed 3,600 orders, all placed over 
the Internet. And that was in the first hour of trading. 

Imagine the frenzy at Charles Schwab & Co., the nation’s largest online bro- 
kerage house, as it attempted to handle the siege of 1.5 million customer in- 
quiries—three times its normal volume. Or at the boutique E-shop Datek, which 
handled more than 20,000 transactions, double its usual load. Similar scenes 
were played out in a dozen online brokerages across the country as Net users took 
to their computers to buy and sell stock. Whatever else the “Correction of ’97” 
signifies, it will surely be re- 
membered for finally sanctify- 
ing online money managing. 

Which isn’t to say that 
everything went smoothly, To 
hear many Net investors tell it, 
personal-computer transactions 
were more of a drag than a click. 
Although investors were far 
more likely to get through to a 
computer than to a human bro- 
ker, electronic shops such as 
Schwab, E*Trade and Water- 
house bogged down when the 
calls swelled to double the nor- 
mal traffic. Although Monday's 
traffic jams may have saved a few 
investors from selling too fast, 
Schwab spokesman Tom Tag- 
gart conceded that there were 
“no excuses” for the delays. 


But by the end of Tuesday, * 
hundreds of thousands of online High marks went to Michael Anderson's 


traders did get through—and Ameritrade, a emall brokerage in Omaha 


they swore by the experience. Slow trading was better than no trading for on- 
line investors who were maneuvering their funds minute by minute as they fol- 
lowed the market’s jagged path. Such intimate control over funds is one reason 
investors are flocking to the digital trading floor. Offline brokers charge higher 
commissions, “and you can’t really see what they're doing,” says software engi- 
neer Steve Salgo, 40, whose balance was instantly updated on his computer—no 
waiting for a close-of-market tally. “I could see what my positions were and the 
status of my order without staying on the phone.” 

For still other Web users, access to good, timely information was even more 
important than transactions. At Quote.com, real-time charts graphically update 
portfolios throughout the day, and investors can even create “watch lists,” or 
mock portfolios, that monitor alternative investment options. These tools 
would normally sit on a broker’s desk but are now accessible to anyone. “The 
playing field is slowly starting to be leveled,” says Chris Hill, spokesman for the 
popular Motley Fools, an online investment-advisory forum. “More and more, 
the individual investor has the tools available at his or her fingertips to compete 
with the traders on Wall Street.” The trend will surely increase—but preferably 
under less stressful conditions. —By Noah Robischon 
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there is the real threat that consumers, 
whose spending accounts for two-thirds of 
the economy, will cut back. 

Charles Clough, chief investment 
strategist at Merrill Lynch, is looking for 
1% to 2% annual growth for the U.S. in the 
next few years, about a third lower than his 
more optimistic peers. He places only mar- 
ginal emphasis on the hit U.S. companies 
and the domestic economy will take direct- 
ly from the depressed levels of business ac- 
tivity in struggling Asia. 

More important, he says, is that the 
whole world is heading for a deflationary 
environment stemming from a robust peri- 
od of investment in the 1990s. Asia is just 
the first to feel it. There is too much manu- 
facturing capacity worldwide, Clough says. 
Take the automobile industry. It will intro- 
duce 23 different sport-utility vehicles in 
the 18 months ending this coming June. 
“There is massive investment in any- 
thing that sells,” he says. Companies 
cannot turn solid profits much longer 
with that type of competition. 

Greenspan is still fretting over in- 
flation. But look around you. Car 
prices are coming down. You can get 
a lot more PC today for $1,000 than 
you could three years ago for $2,000. 
With all the promotions, fast food is 
getting cheaper. This is the new era 
everyone has been talking about. It’s 
driven by technological advances and 
global mergers that create enough 
savings to let companies cut costs 
without sacrificing profits. 

But this too shall end. Heady 
profits have led to a global capital-in- 
vestment binge, most easily seen in 
Asia. Most companies aren’t paying 
much of a dividend to shareholders. 
They're choosing, in some cases, to 
buy back stock. But they are reinvesting 
the money in more and better manufactur- 
ing facilities, which further adds to the 
worldwide capacity to build, say, sport- 
utility vehicles. That drives prices lower as 
companies pump out goods, seeking to 
maximize the return on their investment. 

By some estimates, two-thirds of 
American manufacturing industries are 
experiencing stable or declining prices. 
The recent round of currency devaluations 
in Asia leaves that region with even greater 
ability to lower costs to U.S. consumers, 
putting that much more pressure on U.S.- 
based companies to cut their own prices. 

Productivity gains and new technology 
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STOCKS AND BAGELS Business channels such as CNBC and CNNfn got a boost last week as Wall Street displaced soaps and talk shows 


help offset some of the disadvantages of the 
strong dollar. But, especially with growth- 
starved Asia loaded to the gills with manu- 
facturing capacity, U.S. companies will 
have a hard time matching price cuts from 
that region. Initially, that sounds wonderful. 
Lower prices mean you don’t need a big 
raise to get ahead. But ultimately, this kind 
of deflation leads to razor-thin profit mar- 
gins, fewer jobs and a wave of bankruptcies. 

Others are concerned that there could 
be problems in Europe as it moves to a sin- 
gle currency. If the new currency, the euro, 
doesn’t work, there could be ramifications 
around the globe. When it goes into effect 
on Jan. 1, 1999, individual European coun- 
tries that are in the currency union will no 
longer be able to conduct their own mone- 
tary policy. That will be decided by one 
supranational European central bank, 
based in Frankfurt. Eurobanking means 
one short-term-interest-rate policy for all. 
That’s fraught with risk because each Eu- 
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ropean nation has its own economic needs. 

It is humbling for Americans to ponder 
their economic link to the rest of the world, 
realizing that events beyond their control 
sometimes shape their future. But now, be- 
cause of the slowdown in Asia, many are 
lowering their expectations for corporate 
earnings next year. The only question is 
whether the slower growth will trip harder 
times or, in the Greenspan view, merely 
hold back an economy that needs holding 
back. There are no clear answers, which is re- 
flected in the stock market's wild gyrations. 

Before Monday's near meltdown, there 
were already flickering signs of trouble. 
The markets in emerging Asia had been 
sliding for several months—a year in the 
case of Thailand. Those markets were down 
20% to 40% even before the Monday pan- 
ic. Somewhat suddenly a few weeks ago, 
the selling spread to more seasoned Hong 
Kong—the East’s most solid economy— 
whose stock market declined 18% in the 
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week leading to America’s market prob- 
lems. When the U.S. market finally buckled 
on Oct. 24, the stage had been set for a mas- 
sive case of the jitters. As the week began, 
the selling resumed in the Far East, the first 
markets to open, and rolled over every ma- 
jor market not long after the sun rose. Latin 
American bourses were hit hard. 

On the floor of the NysE, traders had 
been edgy for days. It didn’t help matters 
that on Friday, the U.S. market fell even 
though Hong Kong’s battered Hang Seng 
index had rebounded sharply. That re- 
bound was widely dismissed as a “dead-cat 
bounce,” a graphic trader’s term that refers 
to the notion that even a dead cat will 
bounce a little if it falls far enough. Arthur 
Cashin, vice president of PaineWebber 
and director of the firm’s floor operations, 
concluded that “there was more work to be 
done on the downside.” 

Richard A. Grasso, NYSE chairman and 
CEO, remembers taking note of the situa- 
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analysts expect more surprises during the rest of the 
year. Here are some tips on riding out the volatility: 


tion on Friday, but not feeling any particu- 
lar concern about how the market would 
behave come Monday. “There was a chop 
piness,” Grasso told TIME. “There was a 
feeling that we had had two bad days 
There was a feeling that the markets were 
weak in Asia and that there might be a 
spill-back. But no one expected a 550- 
point drop.” Grasso felt confident enough 
to fly to Paris over the weekend for a Mon- 
day meeting. He was interrupted at 2 p.m 
Monday in Paris—8 a.m. in New York 
City—by Nyse president William Johnston, 
who was calling to discuss what looked like 
a grim day ahead. By 6 p.m. Paris time, 
noon in New York, Grasso found he was 
making calls to Johnston every 15 minutes. 

By then the anxiety in New York was 
too high to be ignored, and traders began 
to express concern that a “wall of fear” 
might start to build on itself. When the 
Dow dropped 350 points, the first circuit 
breaker kicked in, around 2:35 p.m., and 
trading was stopped for 30 minutes. eh 


a telephone poll of 828 


148 o 
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“Everyone is afraid of his shadow, and I think it’s 
justified,” says James Freeman, professor of finance 
and economics at Columbia Business School. Most 


| a 
TRADERS CELEBRATE at Tuesday's market close after record volume 


was eerie,” says an exchange clerk. “I was 
shocked when I heard the bell stop trad- 
ing.” It was the first time circuit breakers 
had been triggered since their introduc- 
tion after the 1987 crash. But the break 
seemed to unnerve traders. The market re- 
opened to another wave of selling. The sec- 
ond break came less than an hour later, at 
3:30, when the market shut for the day a 
half hour early. It had dropped a one-day 
record in points, although the 7% decline 
was only a third as bad as the 1987 crash. 


N PARIS, GRASSO HAD SET UP AN OPEN 
line to the exchange from his room in 
the luxurious Hétel de Crillon, where 
he was host of a dinner. Grasso found 
himself giving a blow-by-blow account 
of developments in New York to his 
guests. “It made for an exciting dinner,” 
says Grasso. But a forgettable meal. He 
barely touched the exquisitely prepared 
lamb that had been placed in front of him. 
He was scheduled to fly to Cairo on Tues- 


Believe the economy WILL STAY THE 
SAME OR GET BETTER 
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HANG TOUGH 
Over the long term, stocks 
still return nearly 11% a 
year, better than bonds or 
CDs. Consider small and 
midcap stocks, says 
Richard Schmaltz of J.&W. 
Seligman, a mutual-fund 
company. They have 
outperformed the market 
in recent months. 





HIGHER RISK 


Southeast Asian markets 
fell 20% to 40% and may 
be cheap—if the region 
can rebound. Latin 
American stocks also got 
pounded. European 
stocks are somewhat 
safer, though there will be 
very little global shelter if 
the crisis in Asia deepens. 








day but returned promptly to New York. 
“It was clear,” he says, “that we were going 
to have another test.” 

An uneasy silence settled over the floor 
when trading ended Monday. Normally, 
traders work for an hour or more after the 
exchange’s closing to process transactions, 
but activity had stopped dead. Traders and 
clerks looked stunned, and some wan- 
dered the floor trying to figure out what 
had just happened. Said Frank Racanelli, 
a floor trader for Elton Securities, “It was 
orderly, very orderly. There was never any 
real panic. I think you will see some good 
buying opportunities on Tuesday.” 

He was right. That morning, the Dow 
was down an additional 190 points, but 
that proved to be a bottom. By 11 a.m., Pe- 
ter Mancuso, floor manager and senior 
partner at Buttonwood Specialists, was on 
a roll. “All I hear is buy, buy, buy. It is un- 
believable,” he exclaimed. The excite- 
ment on the floor was uncontrollable. One 
floor trader shouted at a reporter, “Get out 


Think the market WILL STABILIZE 
OR RISE 








BETTER SAFE ... 


Cash does not correct. 
That’s good. But it doesn’t 
really grow much in 
savings accounts either. Yet 
if you're spooked, you're 
not alone. Even before 
last week, a number of 
wary portfolio managers 
had been increasing their 


cash positions. 


GLITTERLESS 


Goldbugs have been 
hammered as the metal 
lost its image as a hedge 

against hard times. 
Central banks are 
emptying their vaults of 
gold to chase higher 
returns in stocks and 
bonds. Falling demand in 
Southeast Asia won't help. 








FLY TO QUALITY 


Some analysts foresee a 
downturn that will stall 
stock prices and lower 
interest rates. That’s good 
for bonds. Merrill Lynch 
sees the 30-year Treasury- 
bond yield at 5.5% next 
year, vs. more than 6% 
today. Bond prices and 
returns rise as yields fall. 


GOING UP 
Rising prices have made 
residential homes a better 
investment recently. 
Renewed commercial 
building in the U.S. has 
also boosted publicly 
traded real estate 
investment trusts (REITs), 
although they too got 
dinged in the drop. 








of my way. You're costing me money!” 

After the closing, Mancuso said, “I 
don’t think anyone thought we would rally 
337 points. That we would do 1.2 billion 
shares, literally twice the old record. It’s in- 
credible. I think we told Hong Kong that 
we are the leading market in this world, 
and when it is time to go up, we will move 
the market up.” 


And for that, Mancuso and the rest of 


Wall Street can thank the stalwart individ- 
ual investor. It was the institutions that 
sold Monday. Individuals simply never got 
the chance. Tuesday, the overwhelming 
response of the little guy was to either do 
nothing or buy more stock. As mutual-fund 
managers took note, they realized two 
things: they would not see a rash of re- 
demptions that day, and thus did not have 
to worry about keeping a lot of cash on 
hand; and many stocks were quite a bit 
cheaper than they had been a day earlier, 
so maybe they ought to buy. Something 
bordering on a buying panic ensued. 





But it was that keep-the-faith individ- 
ual, this bull market's greatest ally, who 
ended, at least for the time being, what 
could have been a global catastrophe. “All 


day [Monday] I was hearing stories of 


gloom and doom, about the market being in 
the tank,” says Susan Becker Doroshow, 
40, a dentist in Evanston, Ill. “And when I 


got home, we started hearing from some of 


my husband's friends, who are very active- 
ly involved in the market. They were prac- 
tically opening their veins.” 

No matter, she calmly reflects. “There 
really isn’t much else to do with your mon- 
ey besides the stock market. There’s no 
money in CDs or in the banks. And gold is 
ridiculous.” Doroshow is emblematic of 
the massive faith in stocks that has gripped 
individuals across the country. Macie 
Huwiler, a Chicago advertising executive, 
is another such investor. “I’m one of those 
people who are basically blasé” about the 
market, she says. “Virtually everything I 
have is in my 401(k), and since I can't 


touch any of it, I sort of figure, what the 
hell. There just doesn’t seem to be any 
point in panicking.” 

Indeed, a TIME/CNN poll conducted by 
Yankelovich Partners last week showed 
that 88% of individuals made no changes to 
their portfolios during or after the Monday- 
Tuesday roller-coaster ride on Wall Street. 
Only 1% said they sold stocks. Between now 
and year’s end, 34% expect to buy more 
stocks; 59% expect to make no changes. 

Count Jim Stone, 38, of Clarksville, 
Tenn., among the faithful. “I thought the 
market went up too fast, too soon anyway,” 
he says. “This is, as they say, a healthy 
correction.” With any luck, Stone and the 
rest of the faithful have it right. One day, 
though, there will come a dip that is not a 
buying opportunity—and you have to at least 
wonder if that’s what the market was bark- 
ing about last Monday. —Reported by Edward 
Barnes, Bernard Baumohl, William Dowell and Valerie 
Marchant/New York, James L. Graff/Chicago and 
Bruce van Voorst/Washington, with other bureaus 


Are concerned about 
another WALL STREET CRASH 


Said they will put MORE MONEY 
into the market 
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DID NOTHING to change their 
investments in the stock market 














GREENSPAN 








~ AND HIS FRIENDS 





How the Fed chairman, Treasury Secretary 
Rubin and their crash team navigated a scary 
week. The plan: worry a lot, interfere little 


By ADAM ZAGORIN WASHINGTON 


LAN GREENSPAN WAS NOT ABOUT 
to let a little global financial 
chaos interfere with his social 
life. The Federal Reserve chair- 
man—by Tuesday the most in- 
fluential man on earth—had 
fled his paneled office the 
night before he would deliver 
the most anticipated congressional testi- 
mony of his career. Greenspan ducked 
work to attend a rollicking charity roast 
for his new wife, NBC News correspondent 
Andrea Mitchell. After Elizabeth Dole and 
other speakers took their turn poking fun 
at the younger half of one of Washington's 
best-known power couples, White House 
spokesman Mike McCurry came to the 
podium and addressed Greenspan. “Mr. 
Chairman, I have a suggestion,” he said. 
“Put that text down, look the committee in 
the eye and say, ‘Nah, nah, I told you so.’” 

Greenspan laughed as much as anyone 
in the celebrity-studded ballroom. He 
didn’t take the advice, though, even if he 
felt entitled. In fact, Monday’s 554-point 
drop in the Dow Jones industrial average 
was fulfillment of a prophecy he had made 
twice before, most recently four weeks 
ago, that markets were ripe for a tumble. 
His first omen was offered last December, 
when he warned famously of “irrational 
exuberance” in equity prices, and the Dow 
gagged 145 points. 


When Greenspan finally began his tes- 
timony before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee the next morning, it was clear he 
knew just how powerful his words could be. 
As he read from a prepared text, originally 
composed at his desk in longhand, an aide 
slipped him updates on the markets, allow- 
ing him to gauge the precise impact of his 
words almost as soon as they passed his lips. 
Greenspan rarely asks for such real-time fi- 
nancial weather reports, but if his testimo- 
ny jolted the market, either positively or 
negatively, he wanted the option of issuing 
an immediate clarification. 

When Greenspan did talk about the 
sell-off, it was so measured you'd think the 
words were wearing jackets, and in a voice 
that occasionally passed for a whisper. But 
his message was soon being shouted by 
traders around the markets 
cheered his view of U.S. economic perfor- 
mance as “impressive” and unthreatened 
by turmoil in Asia. Greenspan argued that 
America’s widespread use of technology 
may have raised productivity, clearing the 
path for more growth with low inflation. 
He then speculated that the downturn in 
stocks might produce an economic cooling 
off and thus “prolong our 6%-year business 
expansion.” As usual, the chairman dressed 
his opinion in his ever qualified verbiage— 
call it Greenspam—never using one syllable 
or one word when two or three could do the 
job. Said he: “It is quite conceivable that a 
few years hence we will look back at this 


world, as 


episode, as we now look back at the 1987 
crash, as a salutary event.” 

Wall Street has a more limited vocabu- 
lary—buy, sell—and over the course of his 
testimony, the Dow gained about 60 points 
before dropping back to almost exactly 
where it had been when his presentation 
began. For Greenspan, a perfect perform- 
ance: he had reassured markets without 
moving them. 

Behind Greenspan’s impassive facade, 
he and Treasury Secretary Robert Rubin 
and a team of senior U.S. officials spent 
long hours last week monitoring the global 
financial furor. The body, known as the 
President’s Working Group on Financial 
Markets—for heaven's sake, don’t call it a 
crash team—is charged with coordinating 
the U.S. government's response to econom- 
ic upheavals. It was formed in the aftermath 
of the 1987 crash. Chaired by Rubin, it in- 
cludes Greenspan, Securities and Exchange 
Commission chairman Arthur Levitt, 
Commodities Futures Trading Commission 
chairman Brooksley Born, Gene Sperling, 
director of the National Economic Council 
(NEC), and other officials. 

For a decade the group has had little 
to do, but that began to change late on Sun- 
day when anxious reports started stream- 
ing in from Hong Kong and other Asian 
capitals that stock prices were continuing 
their tailspin of the week before. As he kept 
a fitful eye on the seventh game of the 
World Series, Tim Geithner, Deputy Assis- 
tant Treasury Secretary for International 
Monetary and Financial Policy and an In- 
dians fan, worked the phones. Around 
midnight Sperling called on one line, and 
Deputy Treasury Secretary Larry Sum- 
mers on another, as the trio tracked a 
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NOT EXUBERANT: Trying to read Greenspan 
is a big-money game on Wall Street. The 
consensus: the Fed won't raise interest rates 


tsunami of falling equity prices rolling 
across time zones and heading toward Wall 
Street 

Monday morning, as prices on Wall 
Street were collapsing, President Clinton 
got a briefing and then left the White 
House to deliver a speech. Clinton had 
chosen the occasion to tout one of his 
biggest achievements: a reduction of the 
fiscal-1997 deficit to $22.6 billion, its low- 
est level since the early 1970s. But the 
Dow, already down 200 points as the Pres 
ident began his remarks, went crashing 
through the minus-350 mark. Having con- 
gratulated himself on his economic policy 
he headed back to the White House. A 
message was waiting for him in his limo 
Call Rubin. A.s.a.P 


UBIN DELIVERED A CHARACTERIS 
tically calm rendition of events 
befitting a legendary trader who 
was working on Wall Street during 
the 87 crash. “I’ve seen markets 
do all sorts of things, so I don’t 
tend to flap; I take it in stride,” he told Tim 
He told Clinton that the downdraft certain 
ly offered cause for concern. Like 
Greenspan he thought the stock dive a 
predictable reaction to inflated share 
prices. The President agreed that for the 
moment, he would say nothing. “What you 
need to have is a mind like a yellow legal 
pad to ke ep emotions out and attend to 
whatever is necessary,” the Secretary says 
Rubin, formerly vice chairman of Gold- 
man, Sachs, is widely regarded as the Ad 
ministration’s second most powerful figure 
after the President 
A methodical, informal man, Rubin 
tends to take his work, but not himself, very 
seriously. “Bob was in my office one day, his 
shirt coming out of his pants, and he kicked 
his shoes off,” recalls his former deputy at 
the NEC, Bowman Cutter. “A little while 
later, he left without his shoes, walked 
about halfway down the hall and came 
back to see where he had left them 
The afternoon brought no rally; in fact 
the circuit breakers may have heightened 
the carnage. But Rubin's team didn’t en 
tertain talk, as there had been in 1987, of 
flooding the markets with liquidity by low 
ering interest rates 
Doing nothing was an option Saying 
nothing was not. Sitting with his advisers 
his tie loosened and his shirt collar unbut 
toned, Rubin began to worry aloud about 














WHAT CRASH? Treasury Secretary Rubin made a grand appearance to utter a few words. He 
expressed confidence in the economy but left the markets to fend for themselves 


what he would say. The message had to 
hold up, he said, even if the market contin- 
ued to head south. Fearful that Wall Street 
might think he was trying to jawbone in- 


vestors into buying, Rubin and his staff 


spent a full hour parsing just a few words. 
The message was designed not so much to 
buck up financial professionals—they were 
on their own—as to reassure the 50 million 
Americans with money in stocks. Said Sper- 
ling: “The prudent thing to do was to make 
clear our confidence in the economy.” Ru- 
bin delivered that message on the Trea- 
sury’s steps, standing beneath a statue of the 
first Secretary of the Treasury, Alexander 
Hamilton. He uttered six painstakingly con- 
structed sentences, the last of which was the 
most important: “Remember that the funda- 
mentals of the U.S. economy are strong.” 
Meanwhile, Levitt arrived back from 
London on Tuesday and did some reading: a 
slender volume formally titled The Executive 
Directory for Market Contingencies, other- 
wise known as the “Red Book,” the half-inch 
tome that outlines procedures for dealing 
with market upheavals. Levitt too, as well as 
the SEC staff in the agency’s Market Watch 
Room, was not so much concerned about the 





Annual rise in CONSUMER SPENDING, 
strongest growth since 1992 


direction of stock prices as whether the 
crush of transactions could be processed in 
an orderly fashion. Bottlenecks in the 1987 
crash exacerbated market swings. 


S MARKETS OPENED TUESDAY, ALL 

eyes were on President Clinton, 

who was in Chicago speaking to 

students at the Oscar Mayer Ele- 

mentary School. He couldn't ig- 

nore the situation, so the decision 
was made to expand on the soothing lulla- 
by Rubin had sung the day before. But as 
the networks broke into their regular pro- 
gramming to carry his remarks, advisers in 
Washington gasped. Instead of the majes- 
tic head of state standing tall to deliver 
reassurance about the underlying econo- 
my, Clinton was drawing a hot dog from his 
pocket in honor of the school’s eponym. 
When staff members had stopped trem- 
bling, they argued that the joke showed 
just how confident the President was that 
the market would turn around. 

Working Group members networked by 
phone, and they quickly reached a consensus 
to stay the course. Not only would there be 
no measures to add liquidity or lower inter- 
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est rates in the U.S. market, but little extra 
would be offered in Asia. Rubin later relent- 
ed, recognizing that “the U.S. is the world’s 
largest economy and, in some respects, in- 
dispensable to providing leadership.” He 
backed an International Monetary Fund 
package that would make $23 billion in 
emergency facilities available to Indonesia. 
The U.S. would kick in $3 billion. 

The imF package seemed to calm world 
stock markets, at least temporarily, leaving 
the Fed chairman to puzzle anew over the 
combination of muscular economic growth 
and low inflation that have characterized the 
U.S. expansion since 1992. He frequently re- 
fers to the phenomenon as a “new para 
digm,” although he remains chary of how 
durable it will prove. Greenspan and other 
economists credit the spread of technology 
with improved productivity, which paves 
the way for faster economic growth without 
price increases. The problem: productivity 
increases are difficult and sometimes impos- 
sible to document. Nevertheless, there is no 
doubt about the spread of high technology 
recent studies show it has powered 27% of 
the rise in Gop in the past three years. 

Yet Greenspan remains skeptical of the 
prospects for a “new American economy” 
until more data are available. “Regret- 
tably,” he says, in a typically meandering 
turn of phrase, “the argument for the so- 
called new paradigm has slowly shifted 
from the not unreasonable notion that pro- 
ductivity is in the process of accelerating, to 
a less than credible view ... that we need no 
longer be concerned about the risk that in 
flation can rise again.” 

By the end of last week, however, 
Greenspan had at least embraced the para- 
digm of the “new American husband.” After 
his testimony on Wednesday, he and Mitch- 
ell attended a state dinner for Chinese Pres- 
ident Jiang Zemin. Thursday was Mitchell’s 
51st birthday; the duo had planned to slip 
away to a hotel in the Virginia countryside, 
where they got married in April. But both 
were so exhausted that they decided to stay 
home. Alan presented Andrea with a gold 
necklace (“I was amazed he had the time to 
shop,” she says). Meanwhile, Mitchell fixed 
dinner in their northwest Washington 
home. After feasting on pasta, salad and 
chocolate cake, the chairman of the Federal 
Reserve did the dishes. Unlike the chair- 
man’s other activities, it had no effect on 
world markets. With reporting by 
Melissa August, John F. Dickerson and Bruce van 
Voorst/Washington 
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The New Chrysler Town & Country 
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The new Chrysler Town & Country LXi offers a whole new level of luxury. To begin with, it was designed to pamper seven. 
Inside, you'll find such luxurious amenities as leather-trimmed seating, Dual Zone Temperature Controls, an acoustically 
tailored 10-speaker audio system and available personalized heated front seats. All this, plus an even more refined design, | 
makes the new Chrysler Town & Country a most uncommon Iux- 
ury address. To find out more, call 1.800.CHRYSLER or visit www. 


chryslercars.com. We'd be happy to give you a walk-through 
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HE WEEK BEGAN WITH A FRANTIC, SWEATY CALL FROM 
the greenroom at Good Morning America. “How do | 
tell people I am scared without scaring them?” I asked 
my partner, Jeff Berkowitz, at 7:34 a.m., four minutes 
before going on air for my regular “The Buck Starts 
Here” segment. “How do I tell them that this bull 
wants to pull in his horns, even if for a day or two?” 

Jeff knows me well, having shared a foxhole in the equity 
markets for half a dozen years. “You can’t go on Good Morning 
America and start a panic. That will generate a headline, way too 
high profile,” he said. “Just don’t be yourself. Don’t be upbeat. 
People will get the message. Stress long-term, but don’t smile, 
don’t laugh and don't be glib.” Sure enough, 10 minutes later, 10 
excruciating minutes after I gave my first downbeat, frowning 
talk on GMA, my cell phone rang. “What’s the matter?” my wife 
asked. “Who died? How can you be so negative?” 

“The market made me scared,” I replied. “It’s going down big.” 
“Hah,” she said. “That's the signal I need. When bulls like you run 
scared, I want to load the boat up. Everybody will be real negative 
by the end of the day, setting us up for a terrific snapback rally.” Mo- 
ment of hope. “When?” I said, hoping that my wife, known as the 
Trading Goddess (for her prescient days as a head trader), would 
give me a buy signal. “Now? Soon? What time?” The Trading God- 
dess spoke softly. “I will let you know, But it will come today.” 

So began a tumultuous week as Hong Kong's tail wagged the 
U.S. dog down 550 points—and then the dog barked back with 
330 points up before returning to the kennel. Once again, the 
public deserved praise for its ability to put Hong Kong's woes in 
the correct, minuscule perspective, even as Wall Street bigwigs 
deserved scorn for trying to incite panic over a country that rep- 
resents an infinitesimal amount of our commerce. 

Strangely, despite the intense selling pressure from overseas, 
the market opened simply garden-variety ugly at 9:30 a.m. Mon- 
day. We dumped and dumped and dumped; we were sure that a 
global sell-off would ensue from the Southeast Asian fallout, and 
we wanted to beat the panickers to the exit. The sell-off remained 
orderly until Barton Biggs, one of the reigning rainmakers on 
Wall Street, conducted a conference call with Morgan Stanley 
Dean Witter clients. Set up by brokers who actually thought Big- 


The author is a hedge-fund manager. He currently owns option 


calls on Pepsico. His regular musing on the stock market can be 


found on the Web at TheStreet.com 


WHAT IT WAS LIKE AT 


GROUND ZERO 


Trader JAMES J. CRAMER tells of the sometimes frightening fall in 


a prices as panicked moneymen rushed for the exits 


gs might be bullish, the big shots who dialed 
in got a dose of fear that would have chilled 
Roosevelt in "32. Biggs, it seems, had just 
come back from the Far East, and he was 
terrified by what he saw. He invoked all the 
Great Depression, the 
Crash of 29 (I guess ’87 seemed too benign), 
40%-to-50% declines ahead in emerging 
markets, and, of course, the long-awaited 
great bear market in the U.S. Sure, he threw 
in a couple of caveats, but the tone was all 
scare, You could see the market aflame even 
before Biggs had finished spraying lighter 
fluid. Within minutes I heard traders tell me 
everything from “Biggs thinks this is the 
end” to “Biggs says get out now because the 
market’s gonna crash today.” No matter that 
Biggs had been wrong before, including a 
devastating get-out-of-tech call right at the 
bottom in 1996. Biggs has clout; he could do 
damage. 

For a few minutes there, around 1 p.m., I found myself say- 
ing, Don’t worry, the circuit breakers will kick in. That’s what we 
all believed about the never tested market collars designed to let 
the market—and buyers in particular—catch their breath. Of 
course, we had never had to use the collars, so who knew? Didn't 
take long to find out. Traders used these anachronisms, put in 
when the Dow traded at one-fifth its current valuation, to figure 
out what to sell. The halt was spooky, flushing sellers from the 
woodwork when the market reopened. We must have lost 100 
points in the time it takes for a bomb to drop from 10,000 ft. 

3:08. Sure enough, right at detonation, the Trading Goddess 
rings and whispers those three little words: “Don’t blow it.” She 
was alluding to 10 years ago, when I failed to buy in the last 
decade’s most famous October buying opportunity. My toughest 
critic/guardian angel unflinchingly said, “Stand there with a 
bushel basket as stocks come in.” What stocks? I wanted names. 
Too late. She was engrossed in a dot-to-dot with our three-year- 
old. “I'll leave something to you,” she said, and the crystal ball 
went dark. I would only have a few minutes to buy. At 3:30 the 
market rammed the 550-point barrier that triggers an hour shut- 
down. But the exchange closes at 4 p.m. Game, set, match. 

Four gazillion television shows wanted me that night—more 


bearish icons: the 
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an indication of TV’s grudging recognition that money plays al- 
most as big a role in people's lives as sports. | headed home to my 
wife and kids. Perhaps it was the screeching headlines waking the 
bears from hibernation, but I awoke at 2:30 a.m. that night. | 
couldn't believe I had been dumb enough to buy in that last half 
hour. And I had told everybody about it, yet 

Tuesday morning, the first day of the fall, the sun had no 
warmth. GMA wanted me at Wall and Broad, the mainstream 
media now covering this sell-off from ground zero. Walking up 
Wall from my office at the corner of Wall and Water, I was set 
upon by reporters. Had they waited all night for me? Or did it have 
something to do with the fact that I was the only one there save 
for the vendor who sells coffee and bagels. Yet when the para 
trooping reporters chute into Wall Street, it smells more like a bot- 
tom than a top. Out of nowhere, my bullishness was renewed 

Everybody knows by now that we put in a bottom in that first 
hour, one that we will no doubt retest in the coming days, but one 
that smacks of as much of a bottom as its "87 counterpart. As in all 
bottoms, there were no sellers, just buyers—panicked ones at 
that—and I had to reach for stocks 2 and 3 points above where they 
looked to be trading at the time on my screen. 

How did we all know it was the bottom? Conventional wis- 
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FINDING THE BOTTOM: An early Monday 
seller, Cramer became a buyer after a call 
from his wife, the Trading Goddess 


dom has it that IBM’s massive buyback 
triggered the optimism. But those of us in 
the trenches know that it was a Merrill 
Lynch monster buy order of Pepsi, en 
tered at 9:31 a.m. by the beverage compa- 
ny itself, that convinced many scared 
traders that they had better start buying 
The cool calm of Pepsi opening flat—most 
other stocks indicated a $3 or $4 dip— 
changed everything. Within seconds after 
the opening bell, Pepsi let it be known that 
it would General-Jackson its own stock, 
standing there, Stonewall-like, right under 
the bid for millions of shares 

For old-timers like me, that smacked 
exactly of the bottom in ’87, when compa 
nies took advantage of the madness to buy 
stock incredibly cheap. Sure enough, by 
9:40, even as the market was “looking” 
down 200, Pepsi was up. We traders, herd 
animals by instinct, take heart when we see 
a big capper like Pepsi rallying, and we pull 
our sell orders. Boom, there goes the supply 
and nothing begets demand like no supply 

Next thing you know, by 10:20 the mar- 
ket is flying in the exact opposite direction 
the pundits told us it would. It rallies 100, 
pauses for its breath down to plus 30, and 
then rallies another 100, and it is clear by 
midday we will have a rout to the upside. 
Guys who passed on buying Citicorp at 105, 
and then 110, and then 115, and then 120, 
and then 125, reach for $128 stock. I per- 
sonally moved Telebras 10 points in a futile 
attempt to buy 25,000 shares. At the bottom 
the screens simply failed to function, and 
nobody really knew where anything was, but we all knew that 
something had changed, something for the better, and it felt as 
lasting as you can get in this nanosecond trading world. I was able 
to scoop up some Dell Computer at 79 at 10 a.m. and flip it at 89 
by 2:30. Same with Chevron and Microsoft. By 2:45 it was an up 
side panic. In fact, Intel triggered a frantic wave of buying simply 
by not denying a rumor, reported on CNBC, that it was about to an- 
nounce a massive buyback. In fact, it has one already, but why 
knock a specious but positive report? In the closing hour I locked 
in profits from the morning that normally take me three to four 
quarters to ring up The rest of the week traders staggered in and 
out of stocks madly until Friday, when trading seemed to just stop 
out of sheer exhaustion. 

What happens now? As every trader knows, we have to retest 
the ugliness of last Monday before we have the cathartic capitu- 
lation. In fact the rest of the week unfolded in textbook irony, al- 
most exactly like 87's postcrash aftermath. Which means we are 
probably a few more days away from a bottom. How will you 
know? Easy: business will be back on the business pages where it 
belongs, and talk of a year-end rally will fill the air. And the only 
people still at the corner of Broad and Wall at 6 a.m. will be sell- 
ing coffee and bagels. is 
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ria for minority applicants, Cohen’s materials are 


the kind of evidence that make a conservative liti 
gator’s pulse race. “All you real- 
ly need for a lawsuit is con 
tained in these pieces of paper,” BAC 
| 


action, the most potent weapon of all may be a 
harmless-looking sheaf of papers stashed in 
the book-lined office of Carl Cohen, a philoso- 
phy professor at the University of Michigan 
The documents, which Cohen obtained by fil- 
ing a Freedom of Information Act request 





contain the top-secret charts and grids the univer- 
sity uses in selecting its incoming class. With their 
frequent references to the race of applicants, and 
apparent use of different and lower selection crite 


says Terry Pell, a lawyer with 


the Washington-based Center 

for Individual Rights, which lit 

igates on behalf of a variety of conservative causes 
In fact, Cohen’s documents are at the heart of a 

potential landmark lawsuit that could ban the use of 


race in college admissions. CIR is representing a 


group of white students turned down by the Univer 
sity of Michigan who, it contends, would have been 
admitted under the standards applied to minority 
applicants. Conservative strategists have come to 
view the federal courts as their best ally in the battle 
against affirmative action. Proposals to roll back 
racial preferences have gone nowhere in Congress 
Affirmative-action foes won big in California last year 


with Proposition 209, but that victory has turned out 
to be difficult to repeat in other states. The federal ju 


A lawsuit against date University of diciary, however 1S proving far more receptive Two 
Michiga 1 could end racial years ago, the Supreme Court showed a distinct will 
preferences in college admissic 


ingness to strike down minority-busines 


et-aside 


programs. And in Hopwood v. Texas achallenge to af 
firmative action at the University of Texas Law 
School, a federal appeals court held that race cannot 
ye used as a factor in admissions 

The affirmative-action case of the moment is Pis 
cataway v. Taxman, now before the Supreme Court 
White teacher Sharon Taxman claims her school 
yoard violated her rights when it made a racially 
yased decision to lay her off rather than an equally 
qualified black colleague. While Piscataway is im 
portant, and will doubtless reveal a lot about the 
Supreme Court's thinking about the constitutional 
imits on racial preferences the court’s decision is 
ikely to be limited to the narrow context of layofts. If 
the Michigan case reaches the high court—and many 








conservatives are betting it will—it could result in a 
far broader ruling that dramatically rewrites the 
rules governing admission to the nation’s selective 
colleges and, by extension, to its middle class 

The University of Michigan suit is aimed squarely 
at the Supreme Court’s two-decade-old Bakke deci- 
sion. In that case the high court struck a careful com- 
promise, upholding the use of race as a plus factor in 
college admissions but barring the use of quotas or 
separate tracks for minority and white applicants 
Conservatives are well aware that in the past 20 years, 











every Justice who took the liberal side in the case has 
left the court. Four Justices are on record as opposing 
the kind of racial classifications permitted in Bakke 
and Justice Sandra Day O'Connor could provide the 
decisive fifth vote. It is too early to say for sure that the 
current court will undo Bakke, but the lower federal 
court that decided Hopwood had no hesitation about 
saying that Bakke’s middle-of-the-road standard is 
history. “Hopwood is quite plainly a prediction that 
Bakke is dead on this court,” says University of Vir- 
ginia law professor John C. Jeffries 

With the judiciary’s growing skepticism toward af 
firmative action, conservative legal groups are putting 
together a well-planned litigation strategy designed to 
push the law in their direction. And they have a num 
ber of good reasons to target the University of Michigan 
Its sheer size makes it more likely than a small school to 
employ time-saving mechanisms such as the grids Co 
hen obtained. Charts like these, with what appear to be 
different recommended outcomes for white and mi 





nority applicants, may prove hard for the university to 
defend in court. And as a public institution, Michigan is 
subject to freedom-of-information laws requiring it to 
divulge admissions documents that a private school 
would probably be able to keep secret. Despite these 
selling points, Pell insists improper racial preferences 
are so widespread in higher education that “it almost 
didn’t matter where we brought [the suit] 

Still, in their calculated approach to litigation 
the anti-affirmative action lawyers at c1R bear an un 





canny resemblance to their ideological oppe sites in 
the N.A.A.C.P. and the A.C.L.U. a generation ago. CIR 
has benefited from a network of conservative foun 
dations eager to bankroll litigation aimed at wiping 
out racial preferences, much as civil rights groups 
have traditionally gone to liberal foundations for 
funding. crr has brought in an ideologically sympa 
thetic private lawyer to work on the Michigan cas¢ 
pro bono, as liberal groups have long done in their 
own cases, And Cir has tapped into grass-roots sup 
port at the local level, another longtime tactic of civ 
il rights groups. In the Michigan case, four Republi 
can state legislators used their in-state contacts te 
round up scores of white applicants turned down for 
admission to the university. From this pool, cir at- 
torneys selected the lawsuit’s two named plaintiffs 
lhe lead plaintiff, Jennifer Gratz, is the kind of 
it to admit. A police 


student any college would ws 
man’s daughter who attended public school in a 





working-class Detroit suburb, Gratz had a 3.76 GPa 
in high school and scored a 25 on the act, the college- 
admissions test that serves as an alternative to the 
SAT. She was a math tutor, a blood-drive organizer, a 
volunteer at her school Ss senior citizens prom 

cheerleader and homecoming queen. Gratz had 
once hoped to become a doctor, but when she was 
turned down at Ann Arbor and forced to attend a less 
selective state school, she gave it up I started to 
question what I wanted to do, and I started to ques- 
tion myself,” she says. Gratz’s attorney, Kirk Kolbo 
says her rejection highlights everything wrong with 
the system: “You have young people who do what we 
think are the right things—they work hard, they're 
engaged in their community. But they find that ulti 

















mately, what can be dispositive against 
them is the color of their skin.” 

But school administrators argue that 
their admissions policies are necessary to 
ensure that students of all backgrounds 
have access to a University of Michigan ed- 
ucation and that its graduates are prepared 
for an increasingly diverse America. Even 
under the policies being challenged in the 
lawsuit, black enrollment stands at only 
8.9% in a state that is about 14% black. “Ad- 
mitting a diverse class of students is ab- 
solutely essential to us doing our job,” says 
university provost Nancy Cantor. If race is 
eliminated as a consideration, blacks and 
other minorities would probably be even 
more underrepresented on campus. 
Everyone admitted to the school is consid- 
ered on an individual basis, Cantor says, 
looking at a broad array of factors the uni- 
versity has determined to be relevant: high 
school grades, test scores, but also whether 
the applicant lives in-state, comes from a 
rural area or has parents who are alumni. 
Race is just one more of these plus factors 
that the university throws into the mix, ad- 
ministrators insist. 

The stakes in the lawsuit are high. No 
one knows exactly what the impact of elim- 
inating or scaling back the use of race in the 
admissions process would be. But there is 
anecdotal evidence suggesting that the 
number of underrepresented minorities 
on campus could decline sharply. A year af- 
ter Proposition 209’s adoption, UCLA’s 381- 
student first-year law-school class has only 
10 black students, a 30-year low. Berkeley's 
267-member first-year law class has only 
one black. To affirmative action’s defenders, 
the precipitous declines at these schools are 
warning signs that selective schools are in 
danger of returning to the kind of over- 
whelmingly white student bodies they had 
before the civil rights movement. 

Critics of the university's admission 
process insist they also favor diversity. That 
usually sounds strained coming from affir- 
mative-action foes. But Cohen points to his 
own lengthy progressive résumé. He once 
headed the .C.L.u.’s Ann Arbor chapter and 
was known during the Vietnam War era as 
“the long-hair guy” for his work lobbying 
public schools to let students with shoulder- 
length hair attend class. He has long given 
money to the A.c.L.U. and the N.A.A.C.P., and 
still does, he says. But Cohen says he parted 
ways with the civil rights mainstream be- 
cause he wants to see diversity achieved 
through better outreach programs and other 
approaches that don’t rely on different stan- 
dards for whites and minorities. So far, how- 
ever, affirmative action’s critics have been 
more successful challenging diversity pro- 
grams that don’t meet with their approval 
than developing effective ones thatdo. 
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STAND FOR? 


Why an end to affirmative 
a rite of passage that every high-s 





| By JOHN CLOUD 


ERE’S A QUESTION YOU WON'T 
find on the sat: What does sat 
stand for? A) Scholastic Aptitude 
Test. B) Scholastic Assessment 
Test. C) Slimy and Atrocious Tor- 
ture. D) Nothing. 

If you answered C, you might have 
read a book by high-schoolers called Up 
Your Score: The Underground Guide to the 
SAT. But the real answer, surpris- 
ingly, is D. 

Yes, the test used to be called 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test, but 
like so much about the sat, even 
the name was causing contro- 
versy: some felt that the saT measured only 
an aptitude for taking aptitude tests. Plus, 
the test’s sponsors found that some students 
viewed aptitude as a genetic quality, casting 
the sat as a kind of annual experiment in eu- 
genics. “That was a misconception,” says 
Janice Gams, spokeswoman for the College 
Board, an association of 3,200 high schools 
and colleges that oversees the exam. Hence 
the test is now simply called sar. 

But these days it’s facing more than 
just an identity crisis. Rarely have those 
who revile the exam—including many of 
the 1 million students who take it each 
year—had so much to celebrate: because of 
new state prohibitions against affirmative 
action, public universities in California and 
Texas are struggling to find ways to remain 
racially diverse, One solution: scrap SATs, 
since minorities score worse, on average, 
than whites. The University of California is 
considering a proposal by its Latino Eligi- 
bility Task Force to eliminate sats from ad- 
missions decisions in order to boost Latino 
enrollment. Public universities in Texas 
have already dropped standardized tests 
for many applicants in order to comply 
with a state law passed earlier this year au- 
tomatically admitting those who finish in 
the top 10% of their high school—no ques- 
tions asked, no SATs required. 
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In addition, a small but growing num- 
ber of liberal-arts colleges have made test 
scores optional, in part because they want 
to draw minorities. Schools such as Con- 
necticut College in New London; Muhlen- 
berg in Allentown, Pa.; and Franklin & 
Marshall in Lancaster, Pa., have followed 
the lead of Bates College in Lewiston, 
Maine, which made scores optional in 1989 
and has studies saying that quality hasn't 
suffered as a result. 

Prominent members of the 
liberal intelligentsia are launching 
new attacks on the sat, question- 
ing its basic assumption that intel- 
ligence can be measured digitally. 
Nicholas Lemann, who is finishing 

a book delineating the rise of the American 
“meritocracy,” argues that the saT-focused 
admissions system magnifies inequalities in 
public schools by keeping low scorers from 
prominent careers; he also says it fails to 
evaluate a student's character. “Numerical 
measurement isn’t the answer to everything 
in life,” Lemann says. Law professor Lani 
Guinier co-authored a California Law Re- 
view article last year arguing that because 
standardized tests don’t anticipate success 
in school very well, admissions officers 
should pay less attention to them. 

The debate they are renewing stretch- 
es back decades (“ages and ages,” sighs 
chief College Board researcher Howard 
Everson). Some point out that high school 
grades are a better predictor of college suc- 
cess than sats. Others argue that the test fa- 
vors not just whites but boys. An entire ad- 
vocacy group called FairTest exists almost 
solely to generate press releases that chip 
away at the sat’s encrusted position in 
American education. 

Still, there are no real alternatives to 
the sat and its kid brother, the act. (Pro- 
duced by an Iowa City testing company 
and formerly called the American College 
Testing Assessment, the act is almost as 
widely taken as the sat but considered less 
prestigious.) Despite the attacks, the per- 
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CAMPUS STARS: 
Struggles with the SAT 
haven't hurt Mark 
Meadows and Lien Le 


centage of four-year colleges requiring ei- 
ther test has actually increased since 1990, 
from 77% to 82%. Most admissions officers 
say the tests can be a useful guard against 
grade inflation; according to the College 
Board, 37% of students report getting A’s 
today, up from 28% 10 years ago 

But few understand the advantages of 
avoiding an SAT verdict better than Mark 
Meadows and Lien Le. Meadows says he 
can’t remember exactly how he fared on 
the test, but he knows it wasn’t a score that 
would vault him from a middle-class life in 
Santa Rosa, Calif., to Harvard. His mother 
a nurse, had home-schooled him for sever- 
al years, and his math skills were weak. He 
graduated from high school with a 3.6 GPA 
and went to tiny Pacific Union College. But 
he thought he needed a bigger name on his 
graduate-school applications; he applied to 
Bates because he knew it wouldn't ask for 
scores, Now a popular senior, Meadows 
earns A’s and B's, serves as a mentor to an 
eight-year-old boy and holds down a job in 


a bookstore. College officials call him “a 
real star.” 

For her part, Le immigrated empty 
handed from Vietnam in 1991 and yet man 
aged to become valedictorian of her Port- 
land, Maine, high school. But her limited 
grasp of English made the sats a horror 
she scored 400 on the verbal portion (800 
is perfect). At Bates she has a 3.6 Gra and 
interns at a hospital. “The fact that I've 
done well here shows that sat scores don’t 
affect how well a person can do,” she says 

Roiling beneath the surface of the 
ocean of numbers is the issue of race. Why 
do minorities score worse? Manuel Go- 
mez, a member of the Latino Eligibility 
Task Force, says suburban kids can often 
afford pricey coaching services that many 
minorities can't. Moreover, immigrants 
like Le—and many of California’s Latinos— 
often struggle on the verbal part 

The College Board’s Everson counters 
that coaching helps the average student get 
only about three extra questions right. The 
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board says Latinos and blacks do 
worse because socioeconomic disad- 
vantages (bad urban schools, fewer 
college-educated parents) leave 
them ill prepared. And Everson ar- 
gues that in the end, dropping the 
SAT wouldn't necessarily help the 
UC system admit more Latinos, 
since more students of all races will 
become eligible for admission under 
a grades-only policy. 

So far, he doesn’t need to worry, 
at least not about California. The UC 
task force’s no-saT plan has little 
chance of becoming policy: it is 
widely opposed, not only by Repub- 
lican Governor Pete Wilson but also 
by the moderate Los Angeles Times 
and San Francisco Examiner. They 
all contend that the proposal could 
lower standards 

But Texas’ decision effectively to 
drop tests may be the first indication 
that they are vulnerable in the long 
run. Legislators there passed the top-10% 
law in May as a way of countering the ef- 
fects of a court decision outlawing affirma 
tive action at universities. They hope the 
new law will reverse the sudden drop in 
minority enrollment after the ruling by 
drawing diligent students from heavily mi- 
nority schools. The Texas law was political- 
ly smarter than the California plan, since it 
cast reform as a way of encouraging stu- 
dents to get better grades; that’s why G.0.P 
Governor George W. Bush happily signed 
it. California's anti-saT effort is doomed 
unless it is pitched the same way. 

If the Supreme Court bans affirmative 
action altogether, every Governor will have 
to figure out how to avoid embarrassments 
like this fall’s incoming class at UT-Austin’s 
law school, which has just four black stu- 
dents (down from 31 last year) out of 475. 
As long as minorities fare worse than 
whites on sats and acts, eliminating the 
tests will look like an easy—read cost-free 
and legal—way out. a 
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The Last of the Liberals 


As the New York mayor's race proves, even in the 
big cities, fiscal conservatism has won the day 


By PETER BEINART NEW YORK 





OST OF THE COMMUTERS EXITING 
the 34th Street subway stop last 
Monday morning treated Demo- 
crat Ruth Messinger with resolute 

indifference. But they weren't the demor- 
alizing ones. They were those who felt bad 
for her, like George, a 33-year-old accoun- 
tant. After pronouncing that incumbent 
Rudy Giuliani is rash and a bad listener, he 
strode over to Messinger and clasped her 
hand. “Not this time,” he consoled, as the 
smile vanished from the 
candidate’s face. 

The press has derided 
this year’s race for mayor of 
New York City as boring 
and meaningless. But in 
tiny, sad moments like 
those at the subway stop, 
one can see how remark- 
able an election it really is. 
Five years ago, Messinger 
was a pillar of the earnest 
liberal establishment that 
ran New York. Last Mon- 
day, at the corner of Sev- 
enth Avenue and 34th 
Street, she was a figure of 
deep marginality. 

In a city where Demo- 
crats outnumber Republi- 
cans 5 to 1, Messinger is 
down as much as 28 points. 
A recent Daily News 
Eyewitness News 7 poll 
shows her at 22% among 
Jews and 11% among white Catholics. She 
is losing the Hispanic vote. She has been 
deserted by the city’s largest gay political 
organization, its biggest unions and all its 
major Al Gore wouldn't 
campaign with her. She alienated Jews by 
embracing Al Sharpton, yet still lost the 
endorsement of two of New York’s four 
black Congressmen. An aide to a long 
time Democratic officeholder calls her 
campaign “a catastrophe.” The 1997 race 
for mayor is to New York what the 1984 
race for President was to the country at 
large. And Messinger is Walter Mon- 
dale—a thoughtful, well-meaning politi- 
cian with the great misfortune of being 
liberalism’s standard bearer as liberalism 
collapses. 


newspapers. 
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Call it trickle-down politics. No one re- 
alized in 1984 that the Reagan Revolution 
would eventually seep down and destroy 
liberalism in its safest sanctuaries. But the 
Reagan deficits, and the critique of govern- 
ment spending they bolstered, led to a 
steep decline in federal aid to urban areas, 
from $64 per city resident in 1980 to $29 in 
1993. The inability to spend money has 
reached America’s big cities, and it has 
done to liberalism there what it did to na- 
tional liberalism a decade ago. To survive, 
mayors have had to either find new sources 





SHOOTING THE MESSINGER: The Democratic candidate for New York mayor, 
a marquee name in the city's liberal establishment, is badly trailing Giuliani 


of money or do things that didn’t require an 
expenditure. Giuliani did the latter. The 
heart of his anticrime strategy was not 
more money but a shift in policing strate- 
gy. Following George Kelling and James Q. 
Wilson’s now famous “broken windows” 
model, cops started arresting people for 
“life-style” offenses like public drunken- 
ness. Giuliani’s liberal predecessor David 
Dinkins couldn't use broken windows to 
evade the fiscal-austerity dilemma, be- 
cause it required taking on minority-group 
leaders and civil libertarians who viewed 
these arrests as the harassment of African- 
American and Latino men. Giuliani did, 
and thereby won the hearts of outer- 
borough Democrats already hostile to 
Messinger’s brand of upper-middle-class 
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Manhattan liberalism. By making New 
Yorkers feel safer, he transformed the city’s 
politics. 

In Chicago, Philadelphia and Los An- 
geles, conservative Democrats Richard 
Daley and Ed Rendell and Republican 
Richard Riordan took the other route. 
They found new sources of money by ag- 
gressively reducing costs, primarily by 
forcing municipal unions to compete with 
private firms for the delivery of services. 
Just as Giuliani's strategy was unavailable 
to New York liberals because it angered 
minority activists, liberal mayors of Chica- 
go, Philadelphia and Los Angeles never 
insisted on this kind of competition 
because it meant taking on public- 
employee unions, probably the most pow- 
erful single interest group on the urban 
left. By accepting, and winning, that fight, 
Daley, Rendell and Riordan did what Giu- 
liani has done in New York. They created 
a new governing coalition 
and pushed liberalism to 
the political periphery. 
Deeply controversial when 
elected, all three were re- 

elected in landslides. 

What Ronald Reagan 
set in motion has borne 
political fruit beyond what 
his supporters could have 
imagined. But might he 
have succeeded too well? 
Over the coming years, the 
vanquishing of urban liber- 
alism may start trickling 
back up to the national lev- 
el in ways that will cause 
conservatives fits. Politi- 
cians like Giuliani and Ri- 
ordan, while slaying liberal 
sacred cows, have simulta- 
neously breathed new life 
into a species once thought 
extinct: socially liberal Re- 
publicans. In the year 
2001, both will have to retire from city 
hall, and there are rumors of Riordan’s 
running for Governor of California and 
Giuliani's taking on Democratic Senator 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan. Both candida- 
cies would cause crises in their state par- 
ties. Look at New Jersey: many conserva- 
tives there have abandoned Governor 
Christine Todd Whitman for being too 
liberal. Imagine how they would react to 
Giuliani, who praises illegal immigrants, 
or Riordan, who backs affirmative action. 
In the ultimate nightmare for G.o.P. unity, 
the highly ambitious Giuliani one day 
seeks his party’s presidential nomination. 
Maybe the commuters weepily consoling 
Messinger on her impending destruction 
were really Republicans. a 
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Deadly 
Seduction 


A huge AIDS cluster 
reveals a troubling mix 
of youth, drugs and sex 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE 


T IS HARD TO IMAGINE NUSHAWN 

Williams, 21, as the sort of young man in 

possession of a facility with the opposite 

sex. However, in the desolate housing 
projects of Brooklyn’s Crown Heights sec- 
tion and the depressed pockets of rural 
Chautauqua County in western New York, 
the crack dealer collected female admirers 
with displays of bravado, promises of jew- 
elry, a willingness to steal a coat if a girl 
found herself too cold. “It don’t take much, 
you know. These girls don’t have much,” 
explains Lakeesha Moore, a former New 
York City neighbor of Williams’. “He had 
money, and he'd buy them things, take 
them out sometimes. Talk to them.” 

Slick men often leave vulnerable wom- 
en with broken hearts, but Williams left 
his many girlfriends in danger of far worse. 
According to Chautauqua health officials, 
Williams is the source of a near epidemic 
of Iv in the county of 141,000 and has 
caused the greatest public health crisis the 
area has ever faced. Since learning that he 
was HIV-positive in September 1996, Wil- 
liams has had sex with dozens of young 
women in and around Jamestown, N.Y., 
and also in New York City, apparently with- 
out ever using protection or disclosing his 
condition. 

So far, Chautauqua health officials have 
identified 110 people in the area who had 
sex with Williams or with partners of his. 
Nine of his partners, girls and young wom- 
en ranging in age from 13 to 22, are known 
to be infected with HIv. Moreover, Wil- 
liams, who is in prison on a drug conviction 
in New York City, gave health officials the 
names of 19 of the 50 to 75 city women he 
claims to have slept with during the past 
14 months. 

It was medical detective work that en- 
abled Chautauqua County health officials 
to identify Williams as a sexual predator. In 
August, health commissioner Robert Berke 
found he had a sixth case in five months of 
a young girl who tested positive for HIV. 
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The county had recorded only 50 AIDs cas- 
es since the disease began to spread in the 
1980s. Although Williams used 18 aliases, 
including names such as Face and JoJo, 
caseworkers went back to the six women 
and eventually figured out that they'd all 
had sex with the same man. Because of 
confidentiality laws in New York designed 
to protect people with Hiv, Berke had to 
get a court order to publicize Williams’ 
name so that more women could come for- 
ward for testing. 

While parts of Chautauqua are serene, 
Jamestown is a small, beaten-down city 
where for years drugs and homelessness 
have made their mark. Authorities say 
Williams moved to the community in 1995 
to see family and allegedly to sell nar- 
cotics. A self-proclaimed member of the 
Bloods street gang and widely disliked by 
his Brooklyn neighbors, Williams has eight 
arrests and three convictions behind him. 
In Jamestown he seems to have used his 
urban of-the-street credibility to impress 
the disaffected girls he picked up in local 
parks. Chautauqua investigators believe 
in some cases Williams may have bartered 
drugs for sex. (Williams’ grandmother 
Eleanor McCrae told the Buffalo News she 
believed he contracted Hiv from a homo- 
sexual in a youth detention facility in New 
York City.) 
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THE VICTIMS: “I knew 
everything about him but 
this,” says Arnold, above, of 
Williams’ HIV status. 

Below, a 14-year old ex 





One of the Jamestown girls who fell 
hard is Amber Arnold, 18, who dated 
Williams for a year. Awaiting her HIV test 
results, Arnold harbors little regret about 
the relationship: “I just want people to 
know that even though he did know that he 
had it and he did this to a lot of people, he 
is not a monster.” Starteisha Hood, 16, says 
Williams infected three of her friends, but 
she too comes to his defense: “The girls 
could have said no; it takes two.” 

That so many did not say no is what 
horrifies parents and health educators in 
Chautauqua, who say safe-sex information 
is widely distributed in the area. As clinics 
were flooded with young people seeking 
HIV tests in recent days and an AIDS- 
education seminar drew hundreds, many, 
like Sue Genco, a Jamestown mother of 
three, came to see the Williams case as 
“our wake-up call.” 

As for Williams’ future, Chautauqua 
prosecutors plan to charge him with first 
degree assault in the cases of those who 
contracted Htv from him. But that may do 
little to heal the trauma he has inflicted on 
circles of Jamestown youth. The hope of- 
fered by new aips treatments still hasn’t en- 
tered their thinking. “There’s nothing to do 
now,” says Danielle Rapp, 18, “but watch 
your friends die.” —Reported by Elaine Rivera/ 
Jamestown and Barbara Maddux/New York 





A Stunning 
Verdict 


A trial that riveted both 
Britain and America 
ends in more contention 


By TERRY MCCARTHY BOSTON 


HE TWO WOMEN SAT IN THE MIDDLE- 

sex Superior Court in Cambridge, 

Mass., refusing to look at each other. 

But both would have to hear. Deborah 
Eappen, 31, came forward and for several 
minutes read her victim’s statement, re- 
peating the horror that had engulfed her 
family since Feb. 4. “Our Matty had been 
hurt,” she said, referring to her eight- 
month-old son. “We soon learned our baby 
Matthew was dying. We couldn’t believe it. 
It was all inconceivable, and it was beyond 
us to comprehend that our Matty was dy- 
ing because someone we trusted had hurt 
him.” She recalled in stark detail the hope- 
lessness of the situation: her son, who was 
on life support, was brain dead. On Feb. 9, 
she said, “we made the most painful deci- 
sion in our lives. We had to let Matty go, be 
free of this life’s pain.” And then it was 
Louise Woodward's turn to speak. The 
night before, a jury of nine women and 
three men had found her guilty of second- 
degree murder in the death of Matthew 
Eappen. She too repeated her story of the 





“OUR CHUNK-A-MUNK"” was the way Deborah Eappen, above, 
with her husband Sunil at Woodward's sentencing, warmly 
remembered Matty, in the arms of his older brother Brendan 





“| DIDN'T DO ANYTHING,” Woodward wailed immediately after she was pronounced guilty by 


the jury. The decision was unpopular not only in her homeland but also in Massachusetts 


past nine months—but in just four sen- 
tences. Almost breathlessly, she said, “I'd 
just like to maintain my innocence. I would 
never hurt Matty, and I never did hurt 
Matty, and I don’t know what happened to 
him. I’m not responsible for his death. | 
didn’t kill Matthew Eappen. That's all.” 
And then, as she did when she first heard 
the verdict, Woodward collapsed in sobs. 
The jury's decision had confounded le- 
gal experts and, it seems, most of public 
opinion, which had been formed by tele- 
vised images of a cherubic, well-groomed 
Woodward calmly testifying from the stand 
Her defense team, featuring Barry Scheck 
who had been part of O.J. Simpson's “dream 
team,” had been so confident of its case that 
it had turned down a last-minute offer by 
the prosecution to include manslaughter as 
an option to present to the jury. Instead 
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with Woodward's assent, the defense per- 
suaded the judge that the verdict should be 
all or nothing—murder or acquittal. It was a 
gamble that went terribly wrong. “It was 
stunning,” said Alex MacDonald, a local tri 
al attorney. “I do not know any lawyer in the 
Greater Boston area who has any reaction 
other than shock 
mandatory sentence of life imprisonment 


The verdict brings a 


with no possibility of parole for the British 
teenager until 15 years have been served 
Voodward’s defense will petition Judge 
Hiller Zobel to set aside the verdict this 
week and, if that fails, will appeal the case 
Late Saturday, the defense found am 
munition in its bid to have the judge set 
aside the verdict in statements made by 
Jodie Garber, one of the jurors, to the Mail 
on Sunday, a British newspaper. “Nobody 
thought Louise intended to kill the baby 
Garber was quoted as saying 
explaining that it was done in 
the heat of the moment. She 
said that the jury was simply 
following Zobel’s instructions 
that guilt should be determined 
by the fact “that a reasonabl 
person would have known the 
actions she took would have re 
sulted in the baby’s death.” Said 
This was the verdict 
we had to reach.” She added 
We'd rather have had a chance 
to consider a manslaughter op 
tion. Nobody liked the finding 


we felt « ompelled to reach.” 


Garber 


The case had swung dra 
matically in and out of Wood 
ward's favor ever since she di- 
aled 911 in February and said to 
the dispatcher, “Help. There’s a 
baby. He’s barely breathing 














Shortly after the infant was taken to the hos 
pital, police arrived at the home of Deborah 
and Sunil Eappen in Newton, Mass. Officers 
later said that the au pair told them she may 
have been “a little rough” with the baby, 
tossed him on a bed, and “dropped” him on 
some towels on the bathroom floor. In testi- 
mony, she denied making the statements. 
Woodward was arrested the following day 
and, shortly after the baby’s life-support sys- 
tem was turned off, charged with murdering 
Matthew by shaking him vio- 
lently. Legal opinion saw an 
open-and-shut case, with 
Woodward the loser. 
However, over the sum- 
mer, as lawyers working for 
Woodward did extensive 
tests on blood and tissue sam 
ples from Matthew Eappen 
and re-examined X rays and 
photographs of the damaged 
skull, an alternative hypothe- 
sis began to emerge: that the 
baby had been suffering from 
a fractured skull for 
weeks and a jolt was enough 
to restart the bleeding that fi- 
nally killed him. Evidence of 
a three-week-old fracture of 
the wrist as well as signs of 
apparent healing of the skull 
fracture appeared to support 
the scenario. The argument 
seemed so compelling that 
most observers thought the 
medical testimony for the 
prosecution and the defense 
canceled each other out—or 
that at least the defense had 
introduced a sufficient ele- 
ment of doubt to ensure the 
jury would have to acquit. 
And then there was 
Woodward's testifying in her own defense. 
Despite tough questioning by prosecuting 
attorney Gerard Leone Jr., she stuck to her 
story, denying that she hurt Matthew. With 
a smile often threatening to break out on 
her face, she showed no sign of anger or 
malice that might murder 
charge. “I don’t think any of us really be- 
lieved this was a murder case per se,” said 
Laurence Hardoon, former head of the 
child-abuse prosecution unit in Middlesex 
County. “It would have been different if 
she had dropped him from a three-story 
building or stabbed a knife into him. But 
shaking—that’s a real gray area.’ 


some 


support a 


FROM THE BEGINNING, THE CASE WAS MORE 
than a private domestic tragedy. For one 
thing, there was the overseas audience in 
Britain, watching for the very first time a 
fellow citizen being tried in a legal system 


68 


that had previously been reserved for such 
spectacular but very American melodra- 
mas as the O.J. Simpson saga. When the 
guilty verdict was announced, an audience 
watching in a pub in Woodward's home 
village of Elton, in northern England, was 
so taken aback that for a time all that could 
be heard was the amplified sound of the 
teenager crying in the courtroom 3,000 
miles away. The American justice system 


with little supervision. They cost $125 a 
week, in contrast to about $400 for a trained 
nanny, but can stay no longer than 12 
months and typically have little training in 
child care. In Newton, the Eappens’ upscale 
leafy suburban neighborhood with a high 
proportion of professionals, women were 
critical of the couple’s reliance on an au pair 
to look after Matthew and his two-year-old 
brother Brendan. “I wondered how she 


came under attack. Alarmed by Leone’s | could leave two kids alone with an 18-year- 


masterful summation, some complained 
that the defense should have had the final 
word, as it does in Britain. Furthermore, 
says British legal expert Stephen Jakobi, 
“Massachusetts, home to the witch-hunt 
we have a lot of problems here.” 

Back in America, though, as the case 
proceeded through court, it was Deborah 
Eappen who was popularly demonized, 
stereotyped as the “do-it-all, want-it-all” 
workingwoman and part-time mother, be- 
coming an unwitting defendant in the mur- 
der of her own baby. The public saw her and 
her husband Sunil as rich doctors selfishly 
pursuing their careers to the detriment of 
their children. Worse, they were said to be 
cheap. Didn’t they know that Woodward 
was an au pair and not a nanny? Au pairs are 
young women brought over to the U.S. un- 
der a cultural-exchange program and then 
expected to work as full-time child minders 
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44 won't stop fighting for her . . . For she’s 
an innocent child ... And they've made a 
horrendous mistake.77 


—SUE WOODWARD 
on her daughter Louise 





BACK IN ENGLAND, Woodward's childhood best friend, Kate Hagan, 
center, reacting to the conviction in a pub in their hometown of Elton 


old. One is hard enough,” said 
Amy Ebersole as she pushed 
her young son in a stroller 
through the farmers’ market 
in Newton last week. Ebersole 
said she gave up a Ph.D. pro- 
gram to stay at home to care 
for her son. “An 18-year-old is 
just a child. What do you ex- 
- pect?” said Rita Tobias, who 
employed professional nan- 
nies to look after her growing 
= children as she continued her 
job with a finance company. 
“You have to set your priori- 
ties. If proper child care costs 
more, you have to find a way to 
afford it.” Calls to radio talk 
shows were rougher. “Appar- 
ently the parents didn’t want a 
kid,” said a caller to WRKO talk- 
show host Howie Carr. “Now 
they don’t have a kid.” 

In fact both Eappens 
were still in debt from’med- 
ical school. Their house was 
modest by Newton  stan- 
dards. And Deborah Eappen 
worked only three days a 
week, coming home at 
lunchtime to breast-feed her 
baby when she could, other- 
wise preparing her milk for 
Woodward to bottle-feed him. “Everyone 
has child care in Newton,” says Ellen 
Ishkanian, editor of the local News Tribune, 
who is sympathetic to Deborah Eappen. 
“This cuts to the quick. People have to assign 
some blame” and be able to exclude them- 
selves from the guilt. “If she were a perfect 
mother, then it could happen to anyone.” 

In his victim’s statement, Sunil Eappen 
was willing to say that while “I think that 
Louise has done a brutal thing, I truly hope 
that she may someday find the peace of 
God in her life again.” Deborah Eappen 
chose not to address Woodward in court. 
She had already hinted at a deep rancor. 
Two days earlier, speaking to Bryant Gum- 
bel on cBs’s Public Eye, she recalled how 
Woodward had “once told me she didn’t 
want to have children,” and added, “Part of 
me really hopes she doesn’t have that joy in 
her life.” —With reporting by Kate Noble/London 








IF THE WORLD’S 
BIGGEST PROBLEM 
IS A LACK OF 


COMMUNICATION 


MIGHT WE SUGGEST A CORNER 
TABLE AND A FINE SCOTCH. 





WELCOME TO CIVILIZATION 
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By BRUCE W. NELAN 


IANG ZEMIN HAD AN APPOINTMENT 
with Bill Clinton at the White House 
last Tuesday night to talk about 
some of the touchier items on the 
agenda for the next day’s summit 
meeting. But before that, to prep the 
visiting Chinese President for the 
private Secretary of State 
Madeleine Albright dropped by to see him 
at Blair House, the government's guest 
quarters. She warned Jiang that Clinton 


session, 


was going to push human rights very 
The U.S. press and 
public would judge Jiang on what he had to 


strongly that night 


say on the issue, she said. “That's the way 
our system works.” Blair House, a Federal- 
style building, is furnished with fine period 
pieces and fireplaces, but no fire was burn- 
ing in the room where the two sat. “Well 
Madame Secretary,” Jiang told her, “if only 
there were a fire in the fireplace, we could 
talk all night about human rights.” 

A little later, when Jiang walked into 
the Yellow Oval Room on the second, resi 
dential floor of the White House, a fire was 
blazing briskly in the fireplace. It was a co 
incidence, but Jiang noted it. “I was just 
saying to the Secretary 
fire was burning, we could talk all night 
He left out the part about human rights 
and Clinton noticed. Albright had filled 
him in on exactly what Jiang had said 

The handling of crusty, hidebound 
communist leaders is almost a lost art in 
Washington, and the Clinton Administra 
tion tried hard to get it right with Jiang, the 
first Chinese head of state to visit in 12 
years. Clinton did not want the summit to 
appear too cozy to domestic audiences, and 
he did not want Jiang simply to soak up the 
glory and prestige the ceremonies in 


he remarked, “if a 


Washington would provide him. The top 
man in a one-party dictatorship is never 
going to be America’s cup of tea, and rela- 
tions cannot be normal until the regime’s 
brutality to its own people has ended. Even 
so, the U.S. relationship with China is too 
important to be held hostage to the human- 
rights issue alone. So Clinton’s summit 
strategy was to drive home the point that 
even if disagreements are obvious, they 
should be managed, not magnified. 
Clinton gave Jiang a 20-minute White 
House tour to break the ice. The first stop 
was the Lincoln Bedroom, and Clinton 
pointed to a picture of Lincoln signing the 
Emancipation Proclamation on the very 
spot where they were standing. A copy of 
the Gettysburg Address is also on display in 
the room, and Jiang began reciting, “Four 
score and seven years ago,” in English 


Clinton showed off his desk in the private 
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WHAT THEY SP 


Even before the official summit began, Clinton tt 


HISTORY TOUR: 
Seeing Lincoin’s 
address, Jiang 
began to recite it 





Clinton overruled his aides on having an informal chat wit! 
these things and really express my own feelings unless I’n 


quarters, on which major peace pacts, in- 
cluding one between Israel and the Pales- 
tinians, had been signed. Clinton chose 
this itinerary to focus Jiang on the liberties 
Americans hold precious and the possibili 
ties for peace even between old enemies. 
Then the two Presidents sat down fac- 
ing each other in high-backed armchairs 
with their top aides on nearby sofas. This 
session had been Clinton's idea and against 
the advice of his political strategists and 
inedia spin specialists. The political han- 
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dlers wanted to hear no charges of cod 
dling dictators,” a phrase Clinton had used 
against George Bush in the 1992 campaign 
Finally, Clinton overruled his aides on hav- 
ing a private chat with Jiang, saying, “Lis- 
ten, I can’t really see where he stands on 
these things and really express my own 
feelings unless I’m able to meet with him 
alone or with a very small group 

So the meeting began with only two 
aides plus interpreters on each side. True to 
Albright’s promise, Clinton cranked up a 
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ID IN PRIVATE 


tu tored China's President Jiang on American values 





ith Jiang, saying, ééListen, | can’t really see where he stands on 
’m able to meet with him alone or with a very small group)? 


lesson in history and civics, explaining to 
Jiang the Bill of Rights, the liberties every 
U.S. citizen is guaranteed and the separa- 
tion of powers among the three branches of 
government. Much of that, he explained, 
arose from Americans’ distrust of a strong 
central government. “Even I have taken a 
lot of criticism the past six years,” said Clin- 
ton, a line he would use at the press con- 
ference the following day. “China is on the 
wrong side of history,” Clinton told Jiang— 
another preview of the press session—then 





ticked off the names of the dissidents 
Washington wanted to see freed, and com- 
plained about China’s harsh rule in Tibet. 

China also has plenty of history to lec- 
ture on, and Jiang pitched right in, arguing 
in effect that his great nation is entitled to 
its own values and its own definition of 
good government. As far as human rights 
were concerned, he claimed, China’s 
steady economic growth has reduced the 
number of people living below the poverty 
line from 250 million to 50 million. With 
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more than | billion people in all, China has 
to be more concerned than other nations 
about stability. Dissidents were in jail for 
criminal activity, not their political views, 
he insisted. “We just see these things from 
different points of view,” Jiang maintained. 
The standoff continued for an hour and 45 
minutes, when the two Presidents parted 
with a respectful handshake. 

They met again the next morning for 30 
minutes in the Oval Office, with Jiang ob- 
serving, “It’s important for me to see the 
U.S. Even if we don’t see eye to eye on is- 
sues, we have to work together.” The two 
Presidents did all the talking, and neither 
used notes. They agreed on the need to 
keep sending food aid to North Korea so 
the regime there does not become even 
more desperate. Regional stability—mean- 
ing relations mainly among the U.S., China 
and Japan—was vital, and, said Jiang, so 
was “the need to move beyond the past.” 

Clinton brought up the importance of a 
secure future for Hong Kong in a suddenly 
turbulent Asian financial climate. Jiang 
agreed with that too and said he was glad 
the New York Stock Exchange had re- 
bounded because he was going to open its 
session when he was in New York City on 
Friday. “I don’t want to put the gavel down 
and have [the market] plummet,” he joked. 

The formal summit meeting was held 
in the Cabinet Room, crammed with aides. 
Clinton said the U.S. favored a leadership 
role for China in every international orga- 
nization and therefore backed Chinese en- 
try into the new World Trade Organization 
as soon as possible, but the country will 
have to lower its trade barriers before that 
happens. The Americans took pains to 
deny Beijing’s standard propaganda 
» that the U.S. is determined to pre- 
vent China from gaining great-power sta- 
tus. Vice President Al Gore spoke on ener- 
gy and the environment, but he also said, 
“There is nothing in the U.S. position to 
suggest it has a policy of inhibiting China's 
economic growth.” Albright emphasized 
how important it was for China to pay a 
larger contribution to the U.N. Jiang broke 
into English to retort, “You are a rich coun- 
try; we are a poor country.” 

There was no need to revisit China’s 
agreement to halt its assistance to Iran's 
nuclear program. That had finally been 
worked out just minutes before the meet- 
ing. In the past, Chinese arms-control as- 
surances have usually been oral promises 
or couched in the form of dinner-table 
toasts. This time the U.S. wanted some- 
thing in writing that promised to cut off nu- 
clear aid to Tehran. That would open the 
door for American firms to sell nuclear 
power reactors to China, When Jiang’s 
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plane had touched down three days before 


in Honolulu, the haggling over the form of 


the deal was still going on. As Jiang was 
conferring with Clinton in the Oval Office 
on Wednesday morning, Albright and Chi- 
nese Foreign Minister Qian Qichen finally 
agreed on a compromise: a confidential, 
two-page letter from Qian that can now be 
shown to key members of Congress. 
When the formal summit wound up, it 
was on to the joint press conference, which 
turned out to be one of the most extraordi- 


nary heads-of-state shows ever. Instead of 


the usual bland papering over of disputes, 
this turned into a public argument on hu- 


man rights, with the journalists looking on 
almost as spectators. Some U.S. officials 
had predicted that the press conference 
would let Americans see just how difficult 
the Chinese can be to deal with and how 
strange the world looks from Beijing's per- 
spective. That was how it turned out. 
Clinton opened the debate when he 
told a questioner there had been “pro- 
found disagreements” over human rights. 
Jiang stoked it when he said he had no re- 
grets over the brutal suppression of free- 
dom demonstrators in Tiananmen Square 
in 1989, a “political disturbance” that had 
“seriously disrupted social stability and 


jeopardized state security.” The Chinese 
government simply “had to take necessary 
measures, according to law.” Clinton 
jumped back in, saying, “I think it should 
be obvious to everyone that we have a very 
different view of the meaning of events at 
Tiananmen Square.” Beijing's attitude on 
dissent has kept it from receiving “the lev- 
el of support in the rest of the world that 
otherwise would have developed,” he said. 

Jiang wouldn’t let it drop. In English, 
he burst out, “I would like to speak a few 
words in addition to this question.” He re- 
peated the familiar argument that China 
has a different history and cultural tradi- 











Spots on the 
Red Carpet 


From the calm shores of 
Hawaii to the agitated halls 
of Harvard, China’s 
President toured the U.S. 
amid pageantry and protest. 
Some high and low points: 


Least successful attempt to 
compete with Alan 
Greenspan When Jiang 
Zemin strode onto the red 
carpet at the White House 
and 21 guns fired, CNN cov- 
ered the event live, but the 
Chinese leader had to share 
a split screen with the Fed 
chairman, who was trying to 
convince Congress that the 
stock-market plunge was a 
good thing. 


Most dubious duet prospect 
Jiang played the Hawaiian 
steel guitar in Honolulu and 
mentioned that fact to Bill 
Clinton, adding, “Sometime 
I also would like to play 
some flute. I know you play 
very good sax.” 
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Coldest snubs New York 
Governor George Pataki and 
New York City Mayor 
Rudolph Giuliani refused to 
greet Jiang in the Big Apple. 
Virginia Governor George 
Allen had at least sent his 
wife Susan to toast Jiang at 
Williamsburg, but 
she also lectured 
him on “universal 
human principles.” 


Least spontaneous 
gesture Jiang 
donned a tricorn 
hat in Williams- 
burg. Surely his 
handlers weren't 
thinking of the 
time Deng Xiaoping mugged 
for cameras wearing a 10- 
gallon hat in Texas. 


Most thoughtful gesture 
Hillary Clinton sat down 
during the welcoming cere- 
mony so that Jiang’s frail 
wife Wang Yeping could get 
off her feet as well. 


Best disclaimer Hollywood 
film mogul Steven Spielberg 
at the state dinner: “I’m not 
here as a businessman. In a 
sense, | feel like I'm Forrest 
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Gump eavesdropping on a : 
moment in history.” z 
Most dubious historical f 
analogy Jiang declared that | 3 
just as America had freed its 


slaves, China had rid Tibet 
of a feudal theocracy that 
~~» made its people 
“serfs and slaves.” 





analogy In dis- 
cussing the Taiwan 
issue, Jiang noted 
that the U.S, had 
fought a civil war 
to reunify the 
country. 
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Most open-minded 
demonstrator Bette Bao 
Lord joined the anti-Jiang 
protests in Washington’s 
Lafayette Square. Later she 
attended the White House 
state dinner in Jiang’s honor 
with her husband Winston 
Lord, former Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs. 


Most off-base demonstrator 
A woman at Williamsburg 


| carried a placard telling 


Jiang to REMEMBER YOUR 


| FAMINE. Asked which 


famine the message referred 
to, she replied, “I don’t 
know, but I saw on the news 
that they have no food 
there.” North Korea maybe? 


Most off-base sports 
reference Presented with a 
Philadelphia Flyers ice- 
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hockey jersey, a beaming 
Jiang shouted that his grand- 
son had lived in the city and 
“loved the football!” 


Biggest incentive to keep 
things friendly The U.S.- 
China agreement for Beijing 
to buy 50 Boeing jetliners 
for $3 billion. 


Most successful attempt to 
compete with Alan 
Greenspan When Jiang 
gaveled open the New York 
Stock Exchange on Friday 
morning, the Dow Jones in- 
dustrial average, much to 
the Chinese leader’s relief, 
surged 108.55 points in 17 
minutes and managed to fin- 
ish the day up 60.41 points. 
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tions, and so “it is just natural for our two 
countries to hold different views on some 
issues.” And of course, he added, “as for the 
general rules universally abided by in the 
world, China also abides by these rules.” 
That was too much for Clinton, who in- 
terjected, “Let me—I just have to say one 
other thing.” China is on the right side of 
history on many things, he said, but on this 


the Chinese government “is on the wrong | 


side of history.” Clinton had used the same 
words in private the night before, and they 


were a searing judgment on Jiang, a Marx- | 


ist who feels he is following the scientific 
laws of history. “There is, after all,” Clinton 
said, “a Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights.” Jiang was unmoved. He replied to 
a question about imprisoned dissidents by 
snapping, “I am the President of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, not the chief judge 
of the Supreme Court of China!” 

Hot and heavy as it was, this set-to did 
not seem to faze Jiang and his delegation. 
“The big achievement,” says a Chinese of- 
ficial, was having the summit at all. If there 
was any payoff on issues, it was Clinton’s as- 
surance that he did not support indepen- 
dence for Taiwan. Says a White House of- 
ficial: “From Jiang’s standpoint, this trip 
was about getting the right pictures.” 


The Americans, this time, take the | 


longer view. Clinton and his advisers knew 
they wouldn't get far on human rights be- 
cause it is not merely a question of the way 
China’s government treats its citizens. For 
Jiang and his colleagues in Beijing, human- 
rights concerns strike at the legitimacy of 
their rule and how they maintain power. If 
they let up on political dissent, they fear, 
they might find themselves out of a job or 
even ina prison. At the same time, it is get- 
ting harder for them to rule simply by 
brute force, and they depend on economic 
growth to damp down discontent. 

A few years ago, a Chinese ruler like 
Deng Xiaoping would have dismissed hu- 
man rights as a purely domestic concern and 
refused to talk about it. Last week Jiang 
showed he is willing to confront the topic in 
public as well as in private. By Washington's 
calculation, that is progress. The two coun- 
tries have decided they have to work togeth- 
er on a lot of issues and have begun talking 


seriously about them. Ever the optimists, the | 


Americans hope there will be more 
progress next time, and the time after, now 
that they have agreed to regular summits 
and other meetings. Teaching the value of 
liberty to the Chinese communists could be 
an impossible assignment, even with in- 
structional materials like the Gettysburg 
Address, but Clinton is obviously willing to 
make a start. —Reported by Jaime A. FlorCruz 
with Jiang and J.F.0. McAllister and Douglas 
Waller/Washington 


ON THE ALERT: 
U.S. planes and 
ships are ready in 
the Persian Gulf 





Staring Down Saddam 


The Iraqi dictator defies the U.N. and threatens to 
expel Americans, provoking a new confrontation 


ADDAM HUSSEIN IS LIKE A PUNCHING 
bag. No matter how many times you 
hit him, he just keeps coming back in 
your face. This time the Iraqi dictator 
decreed that Americans would no longer 
be allowed on the 40-member U.N. in- 
spection team that is hunting for remnants 
of his weapons programs. He stopped 
three U.S. inspectors from disembarking in 
Baghdad last Thursday, sending their 
plane back to Bahrain, and threatened to 
kick the other 10 Americans on the team 
out of his country this week. On Saturday, 
Saddam produced a mob of angry demon- 
strators who burned American flags in 
front of the U.N. offices in Baghdad. 
Outraged, the U.N. Security Council 
unanimously condemned Iraq, ordering 
the three Americans to fly back to Bagh- 
dad and the inspection team there to con- 





tinue its work. At the White House, na- | 


tional security aides convened an 
emergency meeting to consider a U.S. re- 
sponse. “This is a very serious move by 
the Iraqis,” said an official. “It threatens 


the linchpin of what we've built to contain | 


Saddam.” 

Clinton immediately de- 
cided to press the U.N. to add 
new sanctions to the trade 
embargo that has crippled 
Iraq’s economy since the 
country invaded Kuwait in 
1990. If Saddam continued to 
resist, the White House sig- 
naled, it was more than ready 
to use military force. The 
Pentagon has 18,500 soldiers, 
17 ships and 200 warplanes in 





Ironically, Saddam's gambit helped 
unify the Security Council just as he was 
making headway in dividing it. Last month 
the U.S. tried to get the council to ban in- 
ternational travel by Iraqi military and in- 
telligence officials after U.N. inspections 
chief Richard Butler reported that Iraq was 
continuing to withhold information on its 
chemical weapons and missile programs. 
But France, Russia and China balked at an 
immediate ban, and the U.S. had to settle 
for a watered-down threat to block such 
travel sometime in the future. 

Saddam decided to take advantage of 
the deepening split in the council, moving 
to weaken the inspection team by barring 
Americans from it. But he “misread the im- 
portance of the split,” said a senior U.N. of- 
ficial. Though divided on whether to con- 
tinue sanctions, the Security Council 
members weren't about to let Saddam dic- 
tate who could be on their inspection team. 
France, Russia and China joined the U.S. in 
a Security Council statement threatening 
Iraq with “serious consequences” if it ex- 
pelled the Americans. “Saddam Hussein 
_ has shot himself in the foot 
* again,” said State Depart- 
* ment spokesman James Ru- 
bin, “and it doesn’t seem like 
there’s much of his foot left.” 
His wound was far from fatal, 
however. Russia, which has 
veto rights in the council, still 
opposes military strikes or 
even more sanctions. If the 
U.S. decides to punch Sad- 
dam again, there may not be 
as many allies in America’s 


the region poised to launch a corner. —By Douglas Waller. 
retaliatory strike if the Amer- With reporting by Edward Barnes/ 
ican inspectors in Baghdad ASKING FOR TROUBLE: New York, Scott MacLeod/Cairo 
are endangered. What's he up to this time? 
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| THE NEW VOLVO V70 AWD CROSS COUNTRY. LIFE, LIBERTY AND THE PURSUIT OF JUST ABOUT ANYTHING YOU PLEASE. 
| It is the last thing you would've expected from Volvo-a car that can not only help save your life, but help 
save your soul. But with its rugged leather and canvas-like interior, 67 cubic feet of cargo space (with 








rear seat down), and remarkable all-wheel-drive traction, the Volvo V70 AWD Cross Country can see 
you through just about any adventure life, or your soul, may have in store. For car specifications, visit the 
Volvo Web site at http://www.volvocars.com. Drive Safely. 
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over 40 fund families 
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Keeping Tabs Online 


Doing business on the Net is hard because the 


underlying software 


By MICHAEL KRANTZ 
HE WEB IS BROKEN, BUT DON’T WOR- 
ry—Marty Tenenbaum knows how 
to fix it. Tenenbaum is chairman of 
CommerceNet, a nonprofit organi- 
zation based in Palo Alto, Calif., and 

devoted, unsurprisingly, to promoting 

commerce on the Net. And his silver bullet, 
an obscure design language called xML, is 
about to transform cyberspace. 

Really. “This is the most important 
thing that will happen to the Web next 
year,” says Bob Glushko, Tenenbaum’s 
point man on XML and director of Com- 
merceNet’s for-profit spinoff, CNGroup. 
“XML,” says Eckart Walther, product man- 
ager for browser leader Netscape, which, 
along with archrival Microsoft, has already 
climbed aboard the xML bandwagon, “is 
going to be as big as the Web itself.” 

Well, the Web itself is aw- 
fully big, but xML may render 
such breathless sentences pre- 
scient. Here's the pitch: Web- 
sites are built using markup 
languages—sets of rules for 
displaying information on a 
Web page. Today’s standard 
language, HTML (hypertext 
markup language), was cho- 
sen at the dawn of the Web 
for its simplicity and the 
ease with which it 
bined pictures with plain 
text. This very simplicity, 
though, makes the Web in 
its current form a very 
tough place to do business. 

Suppose, for example, 
you wanted to start a site 
called recipe.com that 
would let users scour the 
Web for that perfect low-cal 
poultry dish for 12. Any search 
engine can link you to 100,000 sites that 
contain the word recipe, and to 10,000 
more that also mention low-calorie and 
chicken. But there’s no easy way—short of 
looking at every one of those sites—to guide 
your customers to the recipe that’s right for 
them. HTML simply lacks the software mus- 
cle to handle the business world’s endless 
and complex transactions. “I call it Mac- 
beth Multimedia,” says Glushko, “full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 


com- 
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lumb. XML will fix that 


In the past few years one 
eager start-up after another 
has rushed in to fill this vacu- 
um, producing nearly 100 on- 
line commerce “standards,” 
each vying to be the Web's 
one and only. Netscape and 
Microsoft, for their part, have 
responded by packing more 
and more proprietary soft- 
ware tricks into their increas- 
ingly unwieldy and overbur- 
dened browsers. 

Into this software cacophony strides 
XML (short for extensible markup lan- 
guage). “It’s essential that all these systems 
talk to each other,” says Tenenbaum, “and 
they can’t today, except at the level of 
HTML.” The Web's original markup lan- 
guage made it easy for humans to read 
Websites; XML makes it easy for machines 








XML FITS ALL 


Order a pair of pants, and 
your software “agent” will 
journey out onto the Web... 


-»» looking for the XML 
“tags” that indicate your 
style and size... 


... then return with the 
best available price ona 
pair of easy-fit jeans 































TRUE BELIEVER: Web 
proselytizer Tenenbaum 


to read them. Think of XML as doing for the 
Web what Windows and the Mac did for 
personal computers. When you click on a 
document on a Windows-based PC, the 
operating system is smart enough to recog- 
nize that you've selected a word-processing 
document or a spreadsheet or a piece of 
E-mail, and to launch the appropriate 
application. xML makes Web- 
sites smart enough to tell oth- 
er machines whether they're 
looking at a recipe, an airline 
ticket or a pair of easy-fit blue 
jeans with a 34-in. waist. 

Created earlier this year by 
a team of programmers work- 
ing for the World Wide Web 
Consortium and led by Sun 
Microsystems’ Jon Bosak, XMI 
lets Web developers put “tags” 
on their Web pages that de- 
scribe bits of information in, say, a food 
recipe as “ingredients,” “calories,” “cook- 
ing time” and “number of portions.” Using 
XML, your newly empowered browser no 
longer has to search the entire Web to find 
that low-calorie chicken recipe; it just has to 
locate the recipe sites and thumb through 
the relevant tags. 

The same logic applies across the board. 
When XML kicks in 
sometime next year, 
after the Web Con- 
sortium finalizes its 

standard, any entre- 
preneurs who do busi- 
ness on the Net—travel 
agents, stockbrokers, 
pornographers—will 
need only to create a 
set of agreed-upon tags 
to make it immeasurably 
easier to buy and sell and 
communicate with one 
another and with their 
customers. This huge leap 
in efficiency will in turn 
help produce the explosion 
of online commerce the 
Web community has been 
impatiently waiting for 
Pretty cool, eh? 

Anyway, it was a suffi- 
ciently compelling pitch to 
shake loose some cash from 
the U.S. government. Last 


ein month a small consortium led 


by CommerceNet and CNGroup 
won a $5 million grant from the Commerce 
Department’s Advanced Technology Pro- 
gram to promote the group’s XML-based 
eCo (electronic commerce) system, The 
goal, says Tenenbaum, “is to bring togeth- 
er all the people in a given industry and 
say, ‘Guys, let’s sit down and agree on a 
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set of core services.’ That’s how you build 
communities of commerce.” 

Sure, but as Clinton and Jiang will at- 
test, sitting down is much easier than 
agreeing. Silicon Valley has already come 
to lawsuits over Java, the programming 
language for creating online applications 
that sit on top of markup languages such 
as HTML and XML. Now, although both 
Microsoft and Netscape have agreed to 
adopt XML (Microsoft’s Internet Explorer 
4.0 already supports some XML applica- 
tions, and Explorer 5.0 and Netscape’s 
Navigator 5.0, both due early next year, 
will support full-blown xML), each com- 
pany seems to be maneuvering to make 
XML suit its own proprietary needs. Mi- 
crosoft is using XML for its new Channel 
Definition Format for “push” media, and 
Netscape will integrate the new language 
into its upcoming Web-design software 
suite, code-named Gemini and due in 
mid-1998, hoping XMLand Gemini will 
form the centerpiece of the network com- 
puter that Apple and Sun are building as 
an alternative to today’s dominant Intel 
and Microsoft Windows PC standard. 

XML represents terrain worth fighting 
over. It won't just make today’s Web work 
better; it will also clear the way for count- 
less new activities and enterprises that 
were too cumbersome to work on the 
Web at all. Say you're a frequent flyer 
who has purchased advance airline tickets 
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VEN AGAINST THE BACKDROP OF LAST 
week’s staggering market slide, the 
dive of Oxford Health Plans’ stock was 
spectacular. Oxford, long considered 
the healthiest managed-care organization 
in the U.S. and the envy of the industry, 
went into cardiac arrest when an unex- 
pectedly poor earnings forecast sent its 
stock crashing more than 62%, from $68 to 





| saw some beauts. 





in the middle of a fare war and wants to | | c35 


take advantage of any subsequent price 
drops. That’s a service human travel 
agents can provide for you, but they're 
rarely motivated to do so. In tomorrow’s 
XML world, it will be a simple matter for 
you to hire or create an “intelligent 
agent”—a kind of robot software pro- 
gram—that patiently monitors the indus- 
try’s daily blizzard of xMu price tags for fa- 
vorable fluctuations, trading in your 
tickets for cheaper ones whenever the 
opportunity presents itself. 

Tenenbaum—a longtime proselytizer 
for online commerce, whose Enterprise 
Integration Technologies developed much 
of the technology that makes Web transac- 
tions possible—believes that xML offers 
nothing less than “the real possibility of 
fundamentally restructuring the way a giv- 
en industry works.” If you can get everyone 
in, say, the real estate business—the bro- 
kers, the escrow agents, the mortgage 
banks—to adopt xML, says Tenenbaum, 
“you really can start to think about chang- 
ing the rules: paperless closings, real-time 
mortgage bidding ...” 

Even in its infancy, XML tends to in- 
spire daydreams at that level. Next year 
we'll find out how many of them actually 
come true. Bw 


What went wrong? Just about every- 
thing. Three days earlier, the Connecticut- 
based HMO discovered that it was hemor- 
rhaging money through a computer glitch 
that had caused the company to overesti- 
mate its membership enrollment and mis- 
calculate the costs of medical care. The 
problem first surfaced 14 months earlier, 
which led to payment delays , but in August 
chairman and founder Stephen Wiggins 
agreed to pay all outstanding claims and 
pronounced the computer system cured. It 
wasn’t, and Wiggins had the bad luck to an- 
nounce that Oxford would have to take a 
charge of some $50 million against earn- 
ings on the very day the whole market col- 
lapsed. Investors fled en masse, making 
Oxford the most traded stock in a record- 





$26—the worst performance in a day that | 





Code Blue at Oxford 


A computer glitch and a quarterly loss trigger 
bloodletting at what had been the healthiest HMO 


setting rout. “It’s difficult to stumble and 
be humbled so publicly,” says Wiggins. 

It was even harder for Oxford's in- 
vestors. Seth Resnick, 40, a Boston photog- 
rapher, lost $32,000 on his 800 Oxford 
shares, the bulk of it in college accounts for 
his two daughters. “I was on a plane when 
I heard the share price,” he says. “I 
thought, ‘I don’t remember hearing that it 
had split.’"” Chairman Wiggins, for his part, 
exercised 420,000 options in July and sold 
shares worth $15.3 million more in 
August, just weeks after the shares 
reached a record high—although 
he still lost more than $115 million 
(at least on paper) in last week’s 
bloodletting. 

Oxford’s grand mal was all the 
more extraordinary because the 
company had been a textbook suc- 
cess story. Wiggins, fresh from Har- 
vard Business School, started Ox- 
ford out of his bedroom in 1984. 
While other HMOs antagonized doc- 
tors, Oxford nurtured its relation- 
ship with physicians, allowing 
patients to visit out-of-network doc- 
tors for an additional fee. Oxford 
emphasized flexibility and quality 
care while pioneering innovative 
coverage for alternative therapies 
such as acupuncture and yoga. Its 
network swelled to 36,000 physi- 
cians and 1.9 million members— 
109,100 of them recruited in the past 
three months alone. “People have 
been clamoring for Oxford,” says 
the benefits director of a large New 
York City company. “It’s the only network 
where doctors say, ‘Get your company to go 
with Oxford.” 

As the rest of the market began to re- 
bound last week, Oxford was still reeling, 
closing at $25.81. Its earlier computer 
snafu nearly ruined its relationship with 
network doctors and hospitals, and this 
week the company is expected to an- 
nounce a grim earnings prognosis: its first 
quarterly loss ever—about $65 million— 
and revenues $111 million lower than an- 
ticipated. “It takes a long time to rebuild 
the credibility of a company,” says Erik 
Anderson of Sit Investment Associates in 
| Minneapolis. “Investors will have to be 

shown that it has really recovered from all 
its problems.” —By Stacy Perman 
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TO MAKE BUSINESS TRAVEL EASIER, 
TRY A LITTLE SITE-SEEING. 


le more than just a web-site. It’s your chance to choose and book flights right through your 
own computer. With TWA’s Trans World® Access you'll be able to check fares, schedules, and 
arrival and departure information for any TWA" flight. Trans World Access also allows you 

avaYa\ ‘© enroll in the Frequent Flight Bonus program with automatic access to your 
| J i J account. When you put Trans World Access together with TWA’s electronic ticket 
iy (| ing, traveling couldn't be easier. And if you use Trans World Access to book, then 
MILES 


fly round trip before December 31, 1997, you'll receive 1,000 bonus FFB® miles* 


Now it makes sense to do a little site-seeing before you travel. TWA 
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Vitamin Overload? 


Your One-A-Day is still O.K., but swallowing 
supplements by the megadose may be dangerous 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN 





OES BETA-CAROTENE CAUSE CANCER? 
Will vitamin Bg damage the nerves? 
Can calcium weaken the kidneys? 
These were some of the unsettling 
questions raised by a story on the front 
page of the New York Times last week that 
had vitamin takers across the U.S. wonder- 
ing if they—or their children—were swal- 
lowing too much of a good thing. 

It has long been an article of 
faith among health-conscious Amer- 
icans that extra doses of vitamin and 
mineral supplements can cover a 
multitude of dietary sins. So it 
seemed like heresy last week when 
Jane Brody, the Times’ respected 
health columnist, questioned the 
value of those supplements and the 
quantities they are being taken in. 
“There is scant evidence that vita- 
min and mineral supplements are 
beneficial [for most people],” she 
wrote. “Consumers are, in effect, 
volunteering for a vast largely un- 
regulated experiment.” 

Brody’s warning comes in the 
midst of a vitamin boom. As her arti- 
cle noted, Americans have more than 
doubled their spending on vitamins 
and minerals in the past six years, 
from $3 billion in 1990 to $6.5 billion 
in 1996. They have also ratcheted up 
the dosages they take, gulping down 
supplements at 10, 50, even 100 
times the daily recommended lev- 
els. One-A-Day and other multivita- 
min products were originally de- 
signed to prevent such centuries-old 
nutritional deficiencies as scurvy 
and beriberi. But now the same 
micronutrients are being taken in 
megadoses—in effect, as drugs—to 
prevent or treat a broad range of ill- 
nesses, including psoriasis, tendini- 
tis, cancer and heart disease. 

Why did Brody rain on this pill-pop- 
ping parade? “My major hope was to awak- 
en the public to the fact that vitamins and 
other supplements are not always inno- 
cent,” she says, “I’m often asked by people, 
‘Should I take this vitamin?’ ‘Am I taking 
enough of that?’ Even ‘Can I take vitamins 
instead of antibiotics?” 

What bothers Brody is that there is 
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precious little scientific evidence to sup- 
port the more ambitious claims being 
made for vitamins, and what evidence 
there is is often far from definitive. The 
quantity of vitamins that an adult or a child 
should consume depends on many factors, 
including age, sex and health condition. 
Making matters more complicated, nutri- 
ents tend to interact with one another. 
For example, vitamin C is supposed to act 


Too Much of a 
Good Thing 


Beta None Too many carrots can 
Carotene established* —_yellow skin; suspected 

but unconfirmed link to 
increased risk of cancer 

60 mg for Interferes with some cancer 

women and —_ treatments; false negative on 

men colon-cancer tests 

8mgwomen At doses higher than 50 

10mgmen _ times the standard level, 
excessive bleeding in people who 
take certain blood-thinning drugs 

1.6mgwomen Nerve damage with long-term 

2mg men doses at 500 times the 
recommended level 

1g women Constipation and impaired 

and men kidney function 

15 mg women Increased risk of heart disease; 

10mgmen __ poisoning in children who take 
adult doses 

12mgwomen Gastrointestinal irritation and 

10mgmen —_ impaired immune function 

55 micrograms Reversible changes in hair and 

women Nails; gastrointestinal distress 


dan ene and neurological problems 


*included in vitamin-A dose Source: New York Times TIME Graphic by Steve Hart 


as an antioxidant, preventing damage to 
the cells. But that same vitamin, in the 
presence of iron, can act as a pro-oxidant, 
causing, rather than preventing, cellular 
damage, according to Dr. Meir Stampfer, 
professor of epidemiology and nutrition at 
the Harvard School of Public Health. 

Nor do scientists always agree. “Folic 
acid is a perfect example,” says Rima Apple, 
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a historian at the University of Wisconsin 
at Madison and author of Vitamania: Vita- 
mins in American Culture. In 1989 the rec- 
ommended dietary allowance for folic acid 
was cut from 400 micrograms for all adults 
to 200 micrograms for men and 180 micro- 
grams for women, because that was the 
lowest amount that would stave off a nutri- 
tional deficiency. At the same time, howev- 
er, new studies were showing that higher 
doses of folic acid could prevent crippling 
birth defects during pregnancy and ward 
off strokes and heart attacks in older adults. 
“The recommended levels came down,” 
Apple notes, “just as the evidence for tak- 
ing higher doses was coming in.” 

No supplement has been more 
battered by conflicting reports than 
beta-carotene, a vitamin found in 
fruits, carrots, spinach and other 
dark green leafy vegetables. Stud- 
ies in the 1980s showed that 
people who consume a lot of 
beta-carotene-rich foods have 
a marked decrease in their 
risk of cancer. Those studies 
set off a beta-carotene craze 
and created a huge market for 

| beta-carotene supplements. It 

» Wasn't until the late 1980s that re- 

@searchers from Finland and the 

U.S. decided to test the proposition 

that beta-carotene in pill form 
could protect smokers from cancer. 
The results were not what they ex- 
pected. As the researchers reported 
in 1994 and 1996, smokers who took 
the beta-carotene pills actually suf- 
fered an increase in cancer rates. 
“Those studies sent shock waves 
through the vitamin community,” 
says Bonnie Liebman, director of nu- 
trition at the Center for Science in the 
Public Interest in Washington. “It 
showed just how little we know and 
how hesitant we should be before is- 
suing recommendations.” 

Even Brody takes 400 units of vi- 
tamin E and 200 mg of C every day, 
however, just to be safe. She’s not say- 
ing that supplements are bad, or that 
there’s any danger in giving kids their 
Flintstone vitamins. Her concern is 
that too many people are taking huge 
doses without much evidence that 
they will do any good and without 

considering the harm they might cause. “If 
you have reason to believe that you are 
shortchanged on a single nutrient, you 
have to know what the risks are,” she says. 
“That may require a consultation with a 
professional nutritionist, not a conversa- 
tion with your neighbor, a chiropractor or 
a health-food-store employee.” Now if only 
common sense came in a pill. a 
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e-business 








HOW TO KEEP A SECRET. 


In transforming your business into an e-business. the single most important 
issue you have to wrestle with is the issue of security. 

Without flexible control over who sees what information. all the benefits of 
putting your key business processes online (which is. after all. the definition of an 
e-business) are a moot point. And when you conneet your critical systems to the 
Web to help you improve customer service or increase the efficiency of your 
organization — security is a white-knuckle issue for the people charged with keeping 
your systems running and your data protected. 

It's not just. a matter of whom you let in and whom you keep out (although 
that is obviously important), When youre using the Web (or an intranet) to do things 
like let your employees change the asset allocation of their 401(k) accounts or let 
your customers see what their credit balance is. you need the ability to determine who 
sees what and who can make changes to what they see. 

IBM e-business solutions can help you manage access to the really important 
information you make available online. Weve spent over three decades protecting the 
integrity of corporate information systems. Weve pioneered things like Realtime 
Intrusion Detection, Anti Virus Labs. and Emergency Response Services. And we've 
made security an integral part of IBM e-business technology — so you can build Web 
sites that know how to keep a secret. 

‘To keep up with the latest IBM security solutions for e-business. book- 


mark www.ibm.com/e-business. Or call us at | 800 126 7080. extension NCSI. 
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THE YOUNG 
AND THE 


The shelter industry goes “on trend” 
and heads for a new demographic as 
Gen Xers become Gen Nesters 





By TAMALA M. EDWARDS 


AITLIN AND SAMUEL DOWE- 
Sandes live in New York City’s 
once infamous Hell’s Kitchen, 
just north and west of Times 
Square, but their tiny one-bed 
room apartment is more like a 
jewel box than a jail. Antique 
furniture and Persian rugs are comple- 
mented by original art on the walls, A vin- 
tage yellow icebox opens to reveal liqueurs, 
whiskeys and port glasses. On top sits the 
couple’s decanter collection. This one is 
Danish, 1890s; these two are French, 1920s 
Duke Ellington’s jazz floats from the bed- 
room, and Sam’s latest purchase, a gold 
jacquard smoking jacket, hangs behind the 
door. Caitlin, an ad copywriter for Bon Ap- 
pétit, stirs the polenta, while Sam, who 
works with a caterer favored by fashion 
shoots, serves goat cheese on pizza bianca 
The two have a dinner party at least three 
times a month. “Never pasta and red 
sauce,” chides Samuel, who prefers stuffed 
trout or nicoise salad. 

The possessions and the ambiance sug- 
gest a couple at prosperous midlife. But 
Sam and Caitlin have been married just 
three weeks. They are all of 25. In a society 
where House & Garden and This Old House 
are staples, it’s not surprising that home- 
making is hot. What is startling is that 


twentysomethings are more 
and more the converts to and 
trendsetters of nesting. Weary 
of kicking up their heels, they 
have turned to settling in with 
the same zeal they once gave 
barhopping. 

In an unstable, unloyal 
technologically isolating world, it’s the solid 
values, sturdy connections and safe harbors 
of yesteryear that resonate. Dinner parties 
are better than dance clubs, and settling 
down beats swinging free. “I’m amazed at 
how quickly I went from the bar culture to 
intimate dinner parties,” says Mark Toft, 26, 
a writer who lives in St. Louis, Mo., with his 
wife Beth. “Nesting means you get to trade 
a crazy public space for a place where you 
can define who you are : 

What's happened? For three decades 
the twentysomething years were marked 
with arch abandon, each generation ex 
tending playtime a little longer. Not so 
long ago, this was the time for visits to 
nightclubs, apartments decorated with 
listing-board bookcases and taped posters 
and rendezvous with the one—or the sec- 
ond or the third—who was about to get 
away. Now, rather suddenly, this genera- 
tion dreams of Pottery Barn, slipcovered 
sofas and tuna-noodle surprise. “I read 
cookbooks,” admits Angela Lee, 27, a New 
York teacher. “And my last five social oc- 
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casions? I cooked and friends came over.” 
Pollsters, trend watchers and mer- 
chants are convinced that couples are get- 


ting married earlier than a few years ago. 
Bette Kahn, spokeswoman for Crate & 
Barrel, and Donata Maggipinto, director of 
food and entertainment for Williams- 
Sonoma, say the brides being listed on 
Carolyn 
Campbell, owner of Los Angeles’ Wedding 


their registries are younger 


Library, which serves thousands of brides, 
says their average age in 1990 was 27; today 
it’s 24. Notes Marci Blum, a New York 
wedding consultant: “I look around the 
room and think, ‘You should be in high 
chairs! 

Ann Clurman, a partner at Yankelo 
vich’s MONITOR generational study, com 
pares the new trend to the rumble on the 
tracks before the train is seen. “It'll take 
years for the numbers to catch up, but at- 
titudinally, this generation is marrying 
younger,” she says. All this cuts against the 
image pinned on Gen Xers at the start of the 
decade. The idea was that they were aim- 





less and depressed, but the reality seems to 
be that they are overprogrammed and ex- 
traordinarily stressed. They are the first 
generation to be scheduled from their ear- 
liest play dates; to view school, even grade 
school, as a ruthless competition; to enter 
the work force unsure of where they're go- 
ing but clear enough that the destination is 
the top. And now they're rebelling in their 
own way—not in the streets but back to 
hearth and home 

The early nesters seem to be reacting in 
part to what they perceive as miscues by 
their older siblings, not to mention their 
parents, who attacked life with a single- 
minded career focus and a no-ties-to-hold- 
you-back attitude—and ended up with no 
ties at all. Growing up, Angela Lee had her 
father’s rule of thumb: if a doctor, cure can- 
cer; if a businesswoman, be CEO of a For- 
rUNE 500 company. After Harvard 
graduation, Lee went to Oxford and then 
was scooped up by McKinsey & Co., the 
topflight consulting firm. She loved the 
wardrobe, the dinners at Nobu. But when 


her 





HOT SPOT: Stephen Cantril 
and Shannon Kowalewski 
outside their dream home 


she looked up and down the 
halls, she saw “armies of very 
“The problem 
is they haven’t made any room 
for intimacy,” she says. Mean- 
while her sister, an infertility 
specialist, gasped at the num- 
ber of anguished 40-year-old 
women coming in, trying to 
have children. “That was the 
life | had embarked upon. But 
then I began to wonder: You 
hit your target zone with your 
personal trainer, have great 
suits and eat a lot of sushi. 
What does it mean? 

Two months ago, Lee quit, 
and in the space of 24 hours 
went from corporate hotshot 
to math teacher on Manhat- 
tan’s Lower East Side. She and 
her fiancé Jason, 25, nest 
through weekends; a hot out- 
ing is likely to be a visit to a 
coffee bar with friends. This 
whole nesting thing, she says, 
“is about a simple question— 
What do I do that would make 
me happy?” She pauses as the 
sounds of ringing bells and 
laughing children rise. “I’m 
choosing a destination, and 
maybe it means I'll have fewer 
choices,” she says. “But I 
think—I know—I'll be happier 
when I get there.” 

Sharing in that happiness is the home in- 
dustry. Until the past two years, Williams- 
Sonoma, an upscale culinary store, thought 
its average customer was 42. But then it no- 
ticed more and more young people buying 
big-ticket items like turkey roasting pans in- 
stead of the expected disposable aluminum 
pans. The company introduced cookbooks 
on CD-ROM, anticipating moderate sales to 
middle-aged gourmands, but the discs blew 
out of the stores, toted by twentysomethings. 
Says the company’s Maggipinto: “Now 26 is 
our emerging market, and as of this year we 
have begun seriously focusing on being on 
trend,” she says. “On trend” has meant of- 
fering its best-selling stainless-steel toaster 
in Gen X-friendly pastels like green, yellow 
and orange, along with easy step-by-step 
products like gourmet cake mixes. 

Even outfits like Pottery Barn and Crate 
& Barrel, which have always had younger 
crowds, have had to adjust. “We used to al- 
ways say our average age was 25 to 55,” says 
Kahn. “We don’t say that anymore. We feel 
the customer is getting younger.” 


lonely people.” 
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A generation that watched its parents 
divorce and then saw technology increas- 
ingly elevate E-mail and faxes over the hu- 
man touch finds itself yearning for the days 
not of its parents but of its grandparents. 
“You get constant change coming at you, 
and the reaction is to head to the things of 
comfort—family, religion, marriage, kids,” 
says Chip Walker, director of global mar 
keting for Phillips, the electronics maker 

Bradford Faye, a senior vice president 
at Roper, the polling firm, says he and oth 
ers are advising clients that the way to get 
a slice of the $120 billion spent by twenty- 
somethings is to stress tradition as much as 
individualism. Thus a company like Dew- 
ar’s draws new drinkers to its Scotch by 
marketing it not as as an alternative choice 
but as your father’s drink, a classic hall- 
mark of growing up. “The value of the good 
old days has gone up a lot,” he says. 

The trend can baffle parents who have 
fought their own divorce wars. When 
America Ehnot, 25, a Seattle marketing 
rep, told her father she was getting married 
next spring, he blankly looked back and 
forth between her and her fiancé. “Why?” 
he asked. “You've already got six marriages 
between you.” But as kids took the shrap- 
nel from their parents’ breakups, the result 
was not wariness of marriage but a desire 
to try harder and do better. “And we don't 
want to start in our mid-30s,” says Los An- 
geles bank manager Shannon Kowalewski 
27. “They saw their parents go through all 
these possessions new lovers, new mater- 
ial goods, new sensory experiences—and 
saw that didn’t do it,” says cultural critic 
and author Naomi Wolf. “They learned 
from those mistakes and have different val 
ues and desires from their parents’.” 

Even those not on trend speak to how 
the culture and its expectations have 
flipped. Anne Stringfield, 24, works at a 
New York City publishing house, lives in 
the trendy East Village and moonlights on 
the side, typing for Nobel laureate Derek 
Walcott. But as she sits in a New York 
restaurant, dressed in black and adjusting 
her tortoiseshell glasses, she says she often 
feels unchic around her friends. She is sin- 
gle, while most of them are in serious rela- 
tionships. Her apartment is in the expected 
dishabille, while their cupboards are filled 
with martini and highball glasses, their fur 
niture is well selected, and their culinary 
skills are often on display. “They have all 
the accoutrements of domesticity,” says 
Stringfield, who spent half an hour at a re- 
cent soirée talking about piecrusts, her one 
hook into what she sees as the prevailing 
culture. “We kind of joke about how middle- 
aged we've become.” —With reporting by 
Jacqueline Savaiano/Los Angeles 
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Bluer sky, greener grass, cleaner air. These are elements we see in the 


vehicles we're developing at FORD MOTOR COMPANY. Like the Synthesis 
2010. A car whose body is 100% RECYCLABLE, thanks to its light-weight 


{LL ALUMINUM shell. Which is just as strong as steel, yet gentler on the 


gas pump. So it’s safer for the ENVIRONMENT Today, Ford is the auto 


industry leader in aluminum fabrication. As well as an innovator in the 


application of recycled plastics. It’s all part of our continuing effort to 
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build ENVIRONMENTALLY responsible cars that combine even better fuel 


economy and HIGH RECYCLABILITY. We believe this visionary thinking, 
powered by the latest technology, will reflect positively on the quality of all 
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our lives. Which, at Ford Motor Company, has always been our orig 
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A classic cookbook gets a 
total face-lift. Purists worry. 
Some contributors simmer. 
Will the pot boil over? 


By PAUL GRAY 


Blockbuster Flambe: 

First, procure a copy of Ameri- 
ca’s best-loved cookbook and shred 
it thoroughly. Add to the mix one 
cookbook scion, one volatile editor 
and a panel of food experts from 
across the country. Season with 
$5 million. Stir in large cups of envy, 
greed, backbiting and publishing 

gossip. Let simmer over high heat for 
three years, producing plenty of hurt feel- 

ings and howls of outrage from some of the food 
experts. Should serve 500,000 helpings and maybe a lot 
more if garnished with big, crisp publicity lettuce. 

You won't find that recipe, with its characteristic bold- 
face ingredients, in the brand-new Joy of Cooking (Scrib- 
ner; 1,136 pages; $30) published this week, just in time for 
the looming holiday feasts. But there are some 2,600 oth- 
ers, all but a handful of them original or extensively revised 
versions of the recipes that have catered to American 
tastes for more than 60 years. 





During that period, through six revisions, the Joy of 


Cooking became the most authoritative and influential 
guide to the evolving sociology of U.S. kitchens. If how 
people prepare and consume food reveals anything valuable 
about their culture—and surely it does—then the dog-eared, 
gravy-stained pages of the old Joys are an invaluable re- 
source for future historians. With 14 million copies in print, 
it is not cookbookery’s commercial champion; that title be- 
longs to the Betty Crocker basic cookbook, which has moved 
roughly 60 million copies. But Joy earned pride of place as 
the one indispensable kitchen reference source, and a fail- 
safe graduation or wedding present besides. It told begin- 
ning or uncertain cooks how to, among everything else, set 
a table, fillet a fish and turn a squirrel carcass into some- 
thing edible. The 1975 Joy, the edition that the new book will 
supplant, has still been selling about 100,00 copies a year. 


Photographs for TIME by James Schnepf 
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HEIR: Becker 
(with lamb-chop 
dinner) carries on 
his family’s tradition 
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So why mess with success? Maria 
Guarnaschelli, the editor who carried out 
the herculean labor of assembling the 
new Joy, provides a candid answer: “The 
company would like the book to sell more 
than 100,000 copies a year. They would 
like to sell at least a million or two the first 
year and anywhere from 200,000 to 
500,000 annually [after that].” 

That money, and the desire for more 
of it, figured in the decision should startle 
few people. But the profit motive does 
not fully explain the reasoning behind 
the new Joy. A number of experts feel that 
the 1975 version, published when Gerald 
Ford was in the White House, has been 
overtaken and outdated by contemporary 
events. “That was the era of Linus Pauling 
and vitamin C and the common cold,” 
says Marion Nestle, chairman of the de- 
partment of nutrition at New York Uni- 
versity and a Joy contributor, “Frances 
Moore Lappe’s book Diet for a Small 
Planet had just come out, emphasizing 
the importance of balanced protein. So 
the nutrition content of the book in 1975 
really emphasized protein, beyond all 
other nutritional information. Today, is- 
sues of calories and fat and caloric balance 
and exercise and moderation are much 
more important.” 

Among other things that are not, or 
only dimly, reflected in the 1975 Joy: the 
mounting ubiquity of microwave ovens 
and such once obscure utensils as the 
Cuisinart and the wok; the explosion of 
ethnic restaurants and cuisines; and the 
widespread disappearance of housewives 
into workplaces, making more and more 
weekday suppers a matter of heating up 
whatever someone in the family had the 
foresight to bring home from the take-out. 

Updating Joy may prove monstrously 
profitable, as well as an idea whose time 
has come. Actually doing so proved mon- 


Ethan, circa 1952, between his mother 
Marion and grandmother Irma, the women 
who invented and maintained Joy. The 
cookbook’s new custodian is editor Maria 
Guarnaschelli, at lunch in Manhattan 


strously tricky. For aside from its encyclo- 
pedic thoroughness, much of the cook- 
book’s perennial appeal has stemmed 
from the distinctive, comforting, we're- 
all-in-this-together voices of two women: 
Irma Rombauer, who wrote and self- 
published the original Joy in 1931, and 
her daughter Marion Rombauer Becker, 
who first served as her mother’s helper 
and later assumed full custodianship of 
the ongoing endeavor. Dying of cancer, 
Marion concluded her acknowledgments 
to the 1975 edition in a valedictory man- 
ner: “But Joy, we hope, will always remain 
essentially a family affair, as well as an en- 
terprise in which its authors owe no oblig- 
ation to anyone but themselves and you.” 


HIS WAS NOT SELF-PUFFERY BUT 
a simple statement of fact. A Joy 
of Cooking without a Rombauer 
or Becker at the helm seemed 
inconceivable, like Johnson's 
Dictionary without Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. For what mother and 
daughter remarkably accom- 
plished was to filter a vast array of infor- 
mation through a personal style. Irma 
Rombauer’s subtitle for the original 1931 
Joy was A Compilation of Reliable Recipes 
with a Casual Culinary Chat. Her text jus- 
tified this advertisement. Here was the au 
thor on serving alcohol to guests: “Most 


| cocktails containing liquor are made today 


with gin and ingenuity. In brief, take an 
ample supply of the former and use your 
imagination.” This advice, offered two 
years before the repeal of Prohibition, was 
not only helpful but positively racy. 

No rewritten Joy could realistically 
hope to capture the characteristic Rom- 
bauer-Becker tone. But neither could it 
be published at all without the permission 
and involvement of a family member, 
namely Ethan Becker, 52, Irma’s grand- 
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son and Marion’s son. As an owner of the 
copyright, he could authenticate a sequel 
with his imprimatur. 

So the first question facing Scribner 
and its parent Simon & Schuster—the big 
fish that had swallowed an earlier, small- 
er-fry publisher of Joy—was how to get 
Ethan Becker on board for the new proj- 
ect. An advance payment of more than a 
million dollars provided a satisfactory an- 
swer for all the parties involved. Ethan is 
hence listed on the cover and title page 
along with Irma and Marion as the author 
of the Joy of Cooking. But how many vers- 
es, people in publishing and in the in- 
tensely competitive world of chefs and 
cookbook writers wondered, often loudly, 
did Ethan really sing for his supper? 

“It’s bits and pieces throughout,” 
Becker says of his contributions to the new 


Joy. Bearded and amiable, he lives with his 


third wife Susan in the house his parents 
built just outside Cincinnati, Ohio, in the 
late 1930s. The kitchen is spacious—he 
used some of his advance to enlarge it— 
but not professionally formidable. “We've 
always tried to keep regular cooking appli- 
ances,” he explains about the Joy family 
tradition. “If you could make it here, you 
could make it anywhere.” 

Outside of a six-month Cordon Bleu 
training period in France some years ago 
(“Paris was cold,” he remembers), Becker's 
knowledge of cooking stems mostly from 
what he picked up in the presence of his 
mother and his father John, an excellent if 
unsung cook, Becker says. A college 
dropout at 20, Ethan drifted through a 
number of potential careers—selling bur- 
glar and fire alarms, manufacturing moun- 
tain-climbing and other outdoor equip- 
ment—before being grabbed by the 
gravitational pull of the family Joy and 
putting in a lot of hours on the 1975 edition. 
Is he worried that he was paid for his name 





FOOD 


A HISTORY OF TASTES 


These from three editions of 
Joy (1931, 1975 and the new version) 
trace the evolving of American 
kitchens and hence of communal life. 
Irma Rombauer, who assembled the first 
Joy, consulted her own files and her 
neighbors in St. Louis, Mo., for 
successful dishes. The latest cookbook 


was put together by a panel of specialists. 


If we are what we ate, the record is here 


rather than his exper- 
tise? “It was a con- 
cern,” Becker admits. 
“But everybody I ever 
talked to about my edi- 
tor said she might kill 
the author, she might 
kill the publisher, but 
she was going to pro- 
duce a great book.” 
Becker thus tacitly 
acknowledges what 
everyone in publishing 
has known for the past 
three years: no matter 
whose name has been 
added to the cover, the 
impelling force behind 
the new Joy is its editor, Maria Guar- 
naschelli. An operatically exuberant 
woman, half Italian and half Wasp 
(“Peabodys of Boston,” she confides), 
she speaks Russian and French as well 
as very animated English. During a 17- 
year editorial stint at William Morrow, 
Guarnaschelli developed a reputation 
for womanhandling cookbook writers 
into cookbook superstars: Julie Sahni 
(Classic Indian Cooking), Rick Bayless 
(Authentic Mexican), Rose Levy Beran- 
baum (The Cake Bible), among others. 
Recruited by Scribner in 1994, Guar- 
naschelli edited such noteworthy culi- 
nary guides as Patricia Wells at Home in 
Provence and Rick Bayless’ Mexican 
Kitchen, all the while gearing up for the 
challenge of a thoroughly revised Joy. 


















ROM THE FIRST, GUARNASCHELLI 
decided that the new book could 
not be compiled by a single 
kitchen expert. American cook- 
ing has diversified and special- 
ized beyond the abilities of any 
one person to learn or impart. 
Becker, for one, defends this 
committee approach to the new book as 
historically valid. “When Grandmother 
put the first book together, she went to 
everybody she knew who was a good cook 
and said, ‘Hey, I'm putting a cookbook to- 
gether; give me a recipe.” What Guar- 
naschelli did, Becker suggests, was simply 


call upon a wider network of contributors. | 


Portobello Pizzas (1997) 


i et. 
oF Lightly oil a baking she 





ns butter k (optional) 
3 tablespoons flour : e88 Yor iemon aes 
2/. cups mi or 1 teaspoon cooking ures.” Jacobi says she was 
1 cup shrimp — sherry (optional) among the latter group 
ee of the first three ingredieris and that it hurt “to find 
Make a cream ace the shrimp and peas: a ne out that you got one- 
When it is bollng, for one minute over 4 low ye tenth of what somebody 
the egg yolk. vo lemon juice or sherry. waht else got for the same 
and then ade nd of buttered toast. Lagat place amount of work.” 
Wiggle OF Fone sn hot patty shells. To reheat, Even less thrilled 


heated rusks oF 
over hot water. 


Polynesian Pork (1975) 
Prepare and keep warm 
Oriental Sweet-Sour Sauce II, 335 
Stir-fry, 149, 
1 tablespoon vegetable oil 
l cup finely diced cooked pork 
When thoroughly heated, put meat into a heated dish. 
In the wok, stir-fry briefly 
1 cut-up orange 
1 small cubed banana 
(‘/ cup grated coconut) in 
1 tablespoon vegetable oil 
Add the meat and the warm sauce. Mix lightly until 
ingredients are coated and hot. Serve at once over 
chow-mein noodles 


in wok or skillet 


Preheat oven youn 
emove stems 
. Portobello mushrooms iad 
Arrange the mushrooms s 
Layer the caps with a 
finely chop gal 


toes 
liced plum toma’ ; 
ps smoked ham or hard salam 


Top with . 
ted Parmesan, 
Pressly ground black pepper 


A sprinkle of thyme, git or 
Bake for five minutes. Then P! — 
nil cheese is the consistency ¥ 
u 


| In theory, it makes sense to ask an egg 
| expert to write the chapter on eggs, a poul- 
try expert on poultry, and so on through 
the food chain. In practice, this approach 


provided a good recipe for bruised egos. | 


The so-called foodies who weren't asked 
to help were resentful; some of those who 
were began to suspect that their servings 
of advance money approximated lean 
cuisine. “I came in late in the project,” 
says Dana Jacobi, author of The Natural 
Kitchen: SOY! “It's my impression that 
people who came in later were often paid 
much less. She [Guarnaschelli] handed 
out enormous amounts of money at the 
beginning. I've heard that some people 
might have got as much as six figures for 
what they contributed, whereas people I 
know were given not even low five fig- 





with her Joy experience 
\ is Elaine Corn, the au- 

thor of, among other 

works, 365 Ways to Cook Eggs. 

She received a phone call from Guar- 
naschelli, she recalls, saying “she wanted 
me to do the Joy of Cooking chapter on 
eggs.” Corn agreed to the six-week dead- 
line (“Eggs were fresh on my mind”) and 
shelved other projects. “I worked my butt 
off on this thing,” she says, only to find 
her work rejected by Guarnaschelli. A few 
weeks ago, Corn learned that she is listed as 


| acontributor in the new Joy, even though 


ie up on the sheet. 


omano or provolone cheese 


asil f 
ce under broiler 





she was paid only a kill fee. “The only thing 
I have now is just a small sense of revenge, 
that the American public will simply reject 
the new book. If the American public re- 
jects it, all of us will cook easier.” 

: Sour grapes? Spilt milk? 
Some observation about what 
you have to do to make an 

omelet? Lunching at Res- 
taurant Daniel, a four-star es- 
tablishment in Manhattan (“I 
never cook anymore”), Guar- 
naschelli dismisses Corn’s 

_ complaint: “I thought maybe 
_she could deliver a great 
chapter. It wasn’t what I 
could use. That’s all there is 
to it.” What about all the 
turmoil surrounding the 
' preparation of the new 
Joy, most of which has 

been blamed on her? “I’m 
emotional, but I’m not diffi- 
cult,” she counters. “I’m dramatic, I’m in- 
tense, but people like to work with me.” 
Over a table laden with desserts, including 
le vacherin minute et meringue réglisse 
and le kouglof glacé au caramel, Guar- 
naschelli confides that she gained 25 lbs. 
while working on the new Joy. 

The cookbook, in short, has come a 
long way from St. Louis, Mo., where the 
newly widowed Irma Rombauer, in the 
teeth of the Great Depression, assembled 
her recipes and those of her largely 
German-American friends. Whether the 
new Joy will win minds and hearts the 
way the old ones did remains a matter of 
intense interest to those involved. A lot 
is riding on this project, and as Irma’s 
friends might have said, the proof is in 
the pudding. —Reported by Andrea Sachs/ 
Cincinnati 
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ran off with its tail between its legs. The other one quickly re- 
leased its grip on the girl's head and snarled at me. I slashed at 
it with the fork, and that was enough for the brute. It backed 
off and slunk away toward Muscle Beach. 

I took the girl back to the Buffalo Club and applied aloe to 
her wounds. The astrologer was gone, and we had the lounge 
to ourselves. Her name was Heidi, she said, and she had just ar- 
rived in L.A. to seek work as a dancer. It was the third time in 
10 days she’d been attacked by wild dogs on the Venice board- 
walk, and she was ready to quit L.A., and so was I. The pace was 
getting to me. I was not bored, and I still had work to do, but it 
was definitely time to get out of town. I had to be in Big Sur in 
three days, and then to a medical conference in Pebble Beach. 
She was a very pretty girl, about 30, with elegant legs and a 
wicked kind of intelligence about her, but she was also very 
naive about Hollywood. I saw at once that she would be ex- 
tremely helpful on my trip north. 

listened to her for a while, then I offered her a job as my as- 
sistant, which I badly needed. She ac- . 
cepted, and we drove back to the Chateau 2 
in Depp’s Porsche. As we pulled up the | 
ramp to the underground garage, the at- 
tendants backed off and signaled me in. 
Depp's henchmen had left word that no- 
body could touch the car except me. | 
parked it expertly, barely missing a red 
BMW 840Ci, and we went up the eleva- 
tor to my suite. 

I reached for my checkbook, but it 
was missing, so I used one of Depp’s that 
I'd found in the glove compartment of 
his car. I wrote her a healthy advance 
and signed Depp’s name to it. “What the 
hell?” I said to her. “He’s running around 
out there with my checkbook right now, 
probably racking up all kinds of bills.” 


A. TANNENBAUM—GY! 


THAT WAS THE tone of my workdays in 
Hollywood: violence, joy and constant 
Mexican music. At one club I played the 
bass recorder for several hours with the 
band. We spent a lot of time drinking gin and lemonade on the 
balcony, entertaining movie people and the ever present scribe 
from Rolling Stone magazine ... 

You bet, bubba, I was taking care of business. It was like the 
Too Much Fun Club. I had the Cadillac and a green Mustang in 
the garage, in addition to the Carerra 4 Porsche, but we could 
only drive one of them up the coast. It was an uptown problem. 

Depp, meanwhile, was driving around town in my car, the 
Red Shark, and passing himself off as me. It was part of the 
movie, he said, but it gave me the creeps. 

Finally it got to be too much, so we loaded up the Northstar 
Cadillac and fled. Why not? I thought. The girl had proved to 
be a tremendous help, and besides, | was beginning to like her. 


OU 2k (pana ect 


THE SUN WAS going down as we left Malibu and headed north on 
101, running smoothly through Oxnard and along the ocean to 
Santa Barbara. My companion was a little nervous about my 
speed, so I gave her some gin to calm her down. Soon she relaxed 
against me, and I put my arm around her. Roseanne Cash was on 
the radio, singing about the seven-year ache, and the traffic was 
opening up. 

As we approached the Lompoc exit, I mentioned that Lom- 








DYNAMIC DUO Thompson and Depp, at a 
book signing, swapped cars and checkbooks th register warned me to get my car off 





poc was the site of a federal penitentiary and I once had some 
friends over there. 

“Oh?” she said. “Who were they?” 

“Prisoners,” I said. “Nothing serious. That’s where Ed was.” 

She stiffened and moved away from me, but I turned up the 
music and we settled back to drive and watch the moon come 
up. What the hell? I thought. Just another young couple on the 
road to the American Dream. 

Things started to get weird when I noticed Pismo Beach com- 
ing up. I was on the cell phone with Benicio del Toro, the famous 
Puerto Rican actor, telling him about the time I was violently 
jailed in Pismo Beach and how it was making me nervous to even 
pass a road sign with that name on it. “Yeah,” I was saying, “it was 
horrible. They beat me on the back of my legs. It was a case of mis- 
taken identity.” I smiled at my assistant, not wanting to alarm her, 
but I saw that she was going into a fetal crouch and her fingers 
were clutching the straps of her seat belt. 

Just then we passed two police cars parked on the side of the 
road, and I saw that we were going a 
hundred and three. 

“Slow down!” Heidi was screaming. 
“Slow down! We'll be arrested. I can’t 
stand it!” She was sobbing and clawing 
at the air. 

“Nonsense,” I said. “Those were not 
police. My radar didn’t go off.” I reached 
over to pat her on the arm, but she bit me 
and I had to pull over. The only exit led 
to a dangerous-looking section of Pismo 
Beach, but I took it anyway. 


IT WAS JusT about midnight when we 
parked under the streetlight in front of the 
empty Mexican place on Main Street. 
Heidi was having a nervous breakdown. 
There was too much talk about jails and 
police and prisons, she said. She felt like 
she was already in chains. 

I left the car in a crosswalk and hur- 
ried inside to get a taco. The girl behind 


the street because the police were about to swoop down on the 
gang of thugs milling around in front of the taco place. “They 
just had a fight with the cops,” she said. “Now I'm afraid some- 
body is going to get killed.” 

We were parked right behind the doomed mob, so | hur- 
ried out to roust Heidi and move the car to safety. Then we went 
back inside very gently and sat down in a booth at the rear of 
the room. I put my arm around Heidi and tried to calm her 
down. She wanted gin, and luckily I still had a pint flask full of 
it in my fleece-lined jacket pocket. She drank greedily, then fell 
back in the booth and grinned. “Well, so much for that,” she 
chirped. “I guess I really went crazy, didn’t I?” 

“Yes,” I said. “You were out of control. It was like dealing 
with a vampire.” 

She smiled and grasped my thigh. “I am a vampire,” she 
said. “We have many a mile to go before we sleep. lam hungry.” 

“Indeed,” I said. “We will have to fill up on tacos before we 
go any farther. I too am extremely hungry.” 

Just then the waitress arrived to take our order. The mob of 
young Chicanos outside had disappeared very suddenly, roar- 
ing off into the night ina brace of white pickup trucks. They were 
a good-natured bunch, mainly teenagers with huge shoulders 
wearing Dallas Cowboys jerseys and heads like half-shaved co- 
conuts. They were not afraid of the cops, but they left anyway. 
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* As you begin your search for the 
ideal home theater audio system, 
ask yourself what’s important: 


Is it the size 
of the equipment? 


’ Or is it the size of the sound? 


It has long been assumed that bigger equipment means better sound. Not anymore. Bose” Lifestyle" 
systems allow you to enjoy better sound with less clutter, less equipment and less complication. 
* Asingle, 2%" high music center replaces an entire rack 
of electronics and includes a built-in CD player and AM/FM 


tuner. © Tiny Jewel Cube” speakers are about the size of a 





computer mouse. And hidden away out of view is the 
Acoustimass” module for purer, more natural bass. Your favorite 
music, movies and sports programs will come to life ina way you me 

simply cannot imagine. ® Home Theater Tech- Bee 


nology sammed it up by saying, “Everything is 





included and carefully thought out.... The performance is awesome.”" ® Please 
call for your complimentary guide to our Lifestyle® music and home theater 


systems, and for Bose dealers near you. Then compare the size of Bose sound 





to the sound of the biggest equipment you can find. 
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1-800-444-BOSE Ext.504 www.bose.com 
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INTRODUCING THE LOTUS DOMINO INTRANET STARTER PACK® Admit it. An 

Internet connection is no longer a luxury. It’s the biggest necessity your business has 


today. But once you're connected, how can you make the Internet work for your business? 
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efficiency and streamline your business. Now it’s quick and easy to set up a customized 

ACCESS INFORMATION 
intranet in your company. In a couple of days, you can roll out a comprehensive business 
solution that enables your people to really work together over the Web. Questions get DISCUSS ISSUES ONLINE 


answered, decisions get made, and your products or services actually get sold. 
MONITOR PROJECT STATUS 


DESIGNED SPECIFICALLY FOR SMALL AND MIDSIZED EMPIRES. Domino 

PUBLISH ONLINE CATALOGS 
Intranet Starter Pack is designed for companies that don't have a staff of programmers. 
Or an endless IT budget. Select from twelve business applications to create an intranet MANAGE ACCOUNTS 
tailored to the needs of your business. The E-mail and Calendaring & Scheduling features 

POST JOB OPPORTUNITIES 
are great places to start. Then add Contact Management, Document Library and Company 
Forms. Domino Intranet Starter Pack is based on the award-winning Domino™ server, so AUTOMATE COMPANY REPORTS 
you'll be able to customize and add to your intranet as your company evolves. Intranets 
are the new course of business. And Lotus can help you pave the way. To find out more 
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The waitress was hugely relieved. “Thank God,” she said. 
“Now Manuel can live one more night. I was afraid they would 
kill him. We have only been married three weeks.” She began 
sobbing, and I could see she was about to crack. I introduced 
myself as Johnny Depp, but I saw the name meant nothing to 
her. Her name was Maria. She was 17 years old and had lied 
about her age to get the job. She was the manager and Manuel 
was the cook. He was almost 21. Every night strange men hov- 
ered around the taco stand and mumbled about killing him. 

Maria sat down in the booth between us, and we both put 
our arms around her. She shuddered and collapsed against Hei- 
di, kissing her gently on the cheek. “Don’t worry,” I said. “No- 
body is going to be killed tonight. This is the night of the full 
moon. Some people will die tonight, but not us. I am protected.” 

Which was true. I am a Triple Moon Child, and tonight 
was the Hunter’s Moon. | pulled the waitress closer to me and 
spoke soothingly. “You have nothing to fear, little one,” I told 
her. “No power on earth can harm me tonight. I walk with 
the King.” 

She smiled and kissed me grate- 
fully on my wrist. Manuel stared 
balefully at us from his perch in the 
kitchen, saying nothing. “Rest easy,” 
I called out to him. “Nobody is going 
to kill you tonight.” 

“Stop saying that!” Heidi 
snapped, as Manuel sunk further 
into himself. “Can’t you see he’s 
afraid?” Maria began crying again, 
but I jerked her to her feet. “Get a 
grip on yourself,” I said sharply. 
“We need more beer and some pork 
tacos to go. I have to drive the whole 
coast tonight.” 

“That's right,” said my compan- 


CLOSER TO ME. 


laughed and reached for my wallet. “Come on, big boy,” she 
cooed. “Don’t try to cheat. Just give it to me.” 

“Watch yourself,” I snarled, slapping her hand away from 
my pocket. “You've been acting weird ever since we left L.A. 
We'll be in serious trouble if you go sideways on me again.” 

She grinned and stretched her arms lazily above her head, 
poking her elegant little breasts up in the air at me like some 
memory from an old Marilyn Monroe calendar and rolling her 
palms in the air. 

“Sideways?” she said. “What difference does it make? Let's 
get out of here. We're late.” 

I paid the bill quickly and watched Maria disappear into the 
kitchen. Manuel was nowhere in sight. Just as I stepped into 
the street, I noticed two police cars coming at us from different 
directions. Then another one slowed down right in front of the 
taco stand. 

“Don't worry,” I said to Heidi. “They're not looking for us.” 

I seized her by the leg and rushed her into the Cadillac. 
There was a lot of yelling as we pulled away through the cir- 
cling traffic and back out onto Highway 101. 

My mind was very much on my work as we sped north along 
the coast to Big Sur. We were into open country now, running 
straight up the coast about a mile from the ocean on a two-lane 
blacktop road across the dunes with no clouds in the-sky and a 
full moon blazing down on the Pacific. It was a perfect night to 
be driving a fast car on an empty road along the edge of the ocean 
with a half-mad beautiful woman asleep on the white leather 
seats and Lyle Lovett crooning doggerel about screwheads who 





| PULLED THE WAITRESS 
“YOU HAVE 
TO FEAR 


LITTLE ONE” I TOLD HER. “NO 
POWER ON EARTH can 
HARM ME TONIGHT. | WALK 

WITH THE 


ion. “We're on a honeymoon trip. We're in a hurry.” She | 





go out to sea with shotguns and ponies in small rowboats just to | 


get some kind of warped revenge on a white man with bad 
habits who was only trying to do them a favor in the first place. 

You bet. My mind was wandering, thinking about Lyle. I was 
just with him in Hollywood. We both had roles in my movie, but 
Lyle had a trailer and I didn’t. I had to settle for half of Depp’s 
trailer, along with his C4 Porsche and his wig, so I could look 
more like myself when I drove around Beverly Hills and stared 
at people when we rolled fo a halt at stoplights on Rodeo Drive. 


CH 19k 1G AR 


ILOST CONTROL of the ie about halfway down the slope. The 
road was slick with pine needles, and the eucalyptus trees were 
getting closer together. The girl laughed as I tried to aim the car 
through the darkness with huge tree trunks looming up in the 
headlights and the bright white moon on the ocean out in front of 
us. It was like driving on ice, going straight toward the abyss. 

We shot past a darkened house and past a parked Jeep, then 
crashed into a waterfall high above 
the sea. I got out of the car and sat 
down on a rock, then lit up the mari- 
juana pipe. “Well,” I said to Heidi, 
“this is it. We must have taken a 
wrong turn.” 

She laughed and sucked on 
some moss. Then she sat down 
across from me on a log. “You're fun- 
ny,” she said. “You’re very strange— 
and you don’t know why, do you?” 

I shook my head softly and 
drank some gin. 

sy “No,” I said. “I’m stupid.” 
KING “It’s because you have the soul 
. of a teenage girl in the body of an 
elderly dope fiend,” she whis- 
pered. “That is why you have problems.” She patted me on the 
knee. “Yes. That is why people giggle with fear every time you 
come into a room. That is why you rescued me from those dogs 
in Venice.” 

I stared out to sea and said nothing for a while. But some- 
how I knew she was right. Yes sir, I said slowly to myself, I have 
the soul of a teenage girl in the body of an elderly dope fiend. 
No wonder they can’t understand me. 


THIS 1S A hard dollar, on most days, and not many people can stand 
it. Indeed. If the greatest mania of all is passion: and if I am a nat- 
ural slave to passion: and if the balance between my brain and my 
soul and my body is as wild and delicate as the skin of a Ming vase— 

Well, that explains a lot of things, doesn’t it? We need look no 
further. Yes sir, and people wonder why I seem to look at them 
strangely. Or why my personal etiquette often seems makeshift 
and contradictory, even clinically insane ... Hell, | don’t miss those 
whispers, those soft groans of fear when I enter a civilized room. 
I know what they're thinking, and I know exactly why. They are 
extremely uncomfortable with the idea that I am a teenage girl 
trapped in the body of a 60-year-old career criminal who has al- 
ready died 16 times. Sixteen, all documented. I have been crushed 
and beaten and shocked and drowned and poisoned and stabbed 
and shot and smothered and set on fire by my own bombs... 

All these things have happened, and probably they will 
happen again. I have learned a few tricks along the way, a few 
random skills and simple avoidance techniques—but mainly it 
has been luck, I think, and a keen attention to karma, along with 
my natural girlish charm. 


(To be continued.) | 
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Call today for our free, special report which analyzes the economy and 
the market—including which stocks we recommend buying now. 


We believe the recent developments in Southeast Asia are likely to keep US inflation low, 
which in turn should lead to long-term treasury bond yields falling below 6 by early next year 
This should make bonds an attractive investment. We also believe that the near-term outlook for 
corporate profits remains favorable. 
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their stock allocation to 55% and bonds to 45% 
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All Hail to Helena! 





Bonham Carter has grown up, on film, from a 
petulant princess to a sexy Henry James predator | 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


O ONE FIRES A GUN OR SLASHES A 


victim to slivers in The Wings of 


the Dove, the sexy, spectral new 

film from Henry James’ novel. 

But mortal predators are at work, 

and their weapons are smiles, 
thin and precise as stilettos. The smile of 
smarmy Lord Mark (Alex Jennings) says, 
“He’s boring” or “Her money is too new” 
or, late at night when he’s drunk too much, 
“You'll do.” His friend Maude (Charlotte 
Rampling) has a practiced irony in her 
smile; life has taught her to walk graceful- 
ly among land mines and, en route, to plant 
a few. The smile of journalist Merton Den- 
sher (Linus Roache) carries a soft rueful- 
ness, something that understands failure. 
And in the smile of Maude’s niece Kate 


Croy (Helena Bonham Carter), there is a 
sly gravity, a love of intrigue for revenge or 
profit. Kate is up to some serious mischief. 

We expect no less of Bonham Carter, 
who has been a source of posh insolence 
since her 1985 screen debut as the teen- 
age Queen of England in Lady Jane. She 
is our modern antique goddess—a balky 
Ophelia, for instance, to Mel Gibson's 
Hamlet. But it is in the early 20th century 
that her sweet imperiousness has been 
put to smartest use; she has made no few- 
er than four films based on E.M. Forster 
novels (A Room with a View, Maurice, 
Where Angels Fear to Tread and Howards 
End). She finds the attractive— 
“Women tend to be the protagonists,” she 
notes, “not the ornamental love inter- 
est”—and the age returns the favor. If Ed- 
wardian England hadn't existed, James 


age 
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She brings class 
to a gallery of schemers and dreamers 
Ivory might have had to invent it for her. 

From Forster to James might be just a 
move from one Eaton Square town house 
to another. When The Wings of the Dove 
was offered, she thought, “Oh, not anoth- 
er costume drama—and in the period that 
I've done to death.” True, but Kate, who 
prods her lover Merton to woo dying 
American heiress Millie Theale (Alison El- 
liott), is a more complex lady of breeding. 
She and Merton recall two other devious 
Europeans, also out to fleece a rich Amer- 
ican girl, in James’ The Portrait of a Lady 
Here, though, the best role and much of 
the rooting interest go to the schemer. 

“I'm not good at being impulsive,” 
Kate says. She needs time to spin her 
webs around those, like Maude and Mark, 
who would entrap her. She is good at du- 
plicity—so good it becomes a habit. Thus 
she works it on Merton, the sort of weak, 
handsome man strong women are at- 
tracted to and know how to use. Millie, 
with one of those wilting diseases pecu- 
liar to heroines of romantic novels, has no 
such guile. Imperiled innocence is her 
lure for Merton, and it may draw him be- 
yond the reach of Kate’s conniving. 

“It is a demanding role,” says Iain 
Softley, the film’s director, “because Kate 
does dark things and yet she has to be 
sympathetic.” At 31, Bonham Carter is up 
to the challenge, physically and technical- 
ly. She is, for a start, fully ravishing now. 
Her dramatic coloring—black eyes, ivory 
skin—is splashed on a tauter canvas. Ma- 
turity has made her chipmunk cheeks 
swankly concave, allowing her, as Kate, to 
mull her plotting as if it were a fine port. 
Bonham Carter has always had the in- 
tense stare of a schoolgirl over her maths, 
but now her face is filled with midnight ra- 
diance. Without raising her voice, she 
suggests that Kate has a passion of near 
tragic scope. It is the dilemma of a clever 
woman whose career, in a prefeminist so- 
ciety, can only be one of sexual intrigue. 

An actress has no such limitations on 
her roles, but Bonham Carter was always 
one for intrigue. In secondary school she 
announced that she wanted to be a spy— 
because she loved Charlie’s Angels. “It 
was about being someone else,” she says. 
“Acting is a natural extension of that: be- 
ing liberated by putting on a mask.” 

Being a Bonham Carter might seem 
enough, for her family story is one of dis- 
tinction and poignant drama. Her great- 
grandfather H.H. Asquith was Prime Min- 
ister in the very years (1908-16) when so 
many of her films are set. Her father, a 
Harvard M.B.A., was a successful banker 
until, after an operation for a benign brain 
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tumor, he suffered a paralyzing stroke. 
Helena has her looks from her mother, 
a psychotherapist of Franco-Spanish- 
Austro-Russian-Jewish ancestry. She 
lived with her parents until she was 30, 
when she bought an apartment a few 
minutes from their London home. “I'm 
not stretching the umbilical cord very far.” 

Accepted at Cambridge University, 
Bonham Carter decided to pursue acting 
full time. She had made Lady Jane when 
she was 18 with, she says, “the confidence 
that comes from complete ignorance.” By 
her next film, A Room with a View, she 
had learned how much she didn’t know. 
“IT was always asking, ‘What am I doing 
here?’ But then I’m my own worst judge— 
I'm indulgently self-critical. I came out of 
the first screening of The Wings of the 
Dove depressed and inconsolable. My 
mother had to remind me that that’s my 
response to everything that I do.” 

Bonham Carter’s career has not lin- 
gered exclusively in Edwardiana; curios- 
ity drives her into many movie land- 
scapes. She is splendid as the impatient 
girlfriend of penniless poet Richard E. 
Grant in a lovely new film of George Or- 
well’s Keep the Aspidistra Flying. She has 
played Marina Oswald (the TV movie Fa- 
tal Deception), Woody Allen’s selfish wife 
(in Mighty Aphrodite), Sister Clare to 
Mickey Rourke’s Francis of Assisi (no, re- 
ally, in the 1989 Francesco), a French- 
speaking fashion designer (Portraits Chi- 
nois), a bachelor-party stripper (the BBC's 
Dancing Queen) and a scrubwoman who 
lops off vital parts of her deceased loved 
ones—tongue, lungs, finger, penis—as a 
protest against mining conditions in 
Nova Scotia (Margaret's Museum). 

To make this last film, she declined 
Lars von Trier’s offer of the lead role in 
Breaking the Waves, which earned Emi- 
ly Watson an Oscar nomination as the 
simple Scottish girl who wills her para- 
plegic husband back to health. “Having 
lived with a father who was crippled for 
17 years,” Bonham Carter says, “I didn’t 
buy the miracle at the end. It was a 
tough decision.” She doesn’t regret it. “I 
couldn’t have done it. Emily Watson is 
much better than I would have been.” 

She won't be going Hollywood any- 
time soon; Los Angeles spooks her. “I 
don’t have the legs or the body,” she says. 
“When I went there, I always felt to be 
the freak.” But if there’s any justice, she 
may have to make the trip one more 
time: to sit in an aisle seat on Oscar night. 
A nomination for The Wings of the Dove 
might bring to that thoughtful, seductive 
face the least complicated smile it has 
ever worn. —Reported by Barry Hillenbrand/ 
London 


WAR OF THE WORLDS: Infantryman Van Dien and his comrades battle insect invaders 








All Bugged Out, Again 


Now it’s Starship Troopers’ turn to save humanity 


ELCOME TO THE RETROFUTURE. 

It’s a time when they’re fighting 

a high-tech intergalactic war 

but talking about it in the kind of 
lowbrow rhetoric—hysterical jingoism— 
we haven't heard issuing from movie 
screens since World War II. 

Besides the weaponry and the ene- 
my—monstrous, profoundly malevo- 
lent bugs—a few other things have 
changed. There’s a world government 
now, and the combat troops are fully 
gender integrated—to the point where 
they take showers together. This im- 
plies, of course, that more saltpeter 
than ever is being dumped into their 
rations. 

Essentially, however, it’s business as 
usual in Starship Troopers. Basic training 
is still brutal. The platoon we follow from 
the first day of enlistment to battlefield 
apotheosis contains many familiar 
types—supermacho drill sergeant, dopey 
yokel and, at its center, Johnny (Casper 
Van Dien, a newcomer with a useful, un- 
canny resemblance to the old B-picture 
star John Agar), who is the traditional 
spoiled and aimless kid. He has—need 
one say?—joined up for the wrong, selfish 
reasons, but when his hometown is de- 
stroyed, Pearl Harbor-style, he embraces 
the right, vengeful-idealistic rationales 
for merciless slaughter and achieves 
heroism. 

Johnny has a high school girlfriend, 
Carmen (Denise Richards), who be- 
comes the hottest pilot in the star fleet. 
This gives director Paul Verhoeven, al- 
ways a coldly calculating craftsman, and 
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writer Ed Neumeier, adapting a Robert 
A. Heinlein novel, a chance to satirize 
old-fashioned aerial-combat movies too. 
Johnny also has a frustrated high school 
admirer, Dizzy (Dina Meyer), who lands 
in his platoon, finally gets his attention 
and then heroically dies. This gives the 
filmmakers a chance to strike that note of 
romantic self-sacrifice—death transfig- 
ured—that is integral to movies of this 
kind. 

There is not, indeed, a base they fail 
to touch. The enemy is never particular- 
ized, so we never have a sympathetic 
thought for them. And scattered through 
the movie are online equivalents of 
those old-fashioned, pseudo-documen- 
tary short subjects designed to keep the 
home front heated up—cheerfully 
massed soldiers stretching as far as the 
lens can see, overheated descriptions of 
atrocious enemy behavior, that sort of 
thing. 

Pretty funny. But not always very 
funny. For Starship Troopers contains 
an unexplored premise. There are two 
classes in this futureworld: civilians, 
who have sacrificed voting privileges for 
material ease, and warriors, who earn 
the right to rule by their willingness to 
die for the state. In short, we’re looking 
at a happily fascist world. Maybe that’s 
the movie's final, deadpan joke. Maybe 
it’s saying that war inevitably makes 
fascists of us all. Or—best guess—may- 
be the filmmakers are so lost in their 
slambang visual effects that they don’t 
give a hoot about the movie's scariest 
implications. —By Richard Schickel 
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rIME FOR KIDS is growing by leaps and 
bounds. That's because, even though we're 
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set a new standard for excellence in classroom 
publications! 


TIME’s high-quality, global coverage. 
But for kids! 


We're the only classroom magazine for upper 
elementary and middle school students that 
can draw on all of TIME’s tremendous 
resources. We're the only kids’ magazine that 
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GIANT KILLER: For Jacobs, the truest comedy springs out of deep-seated anxieties 
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Yankee Diddle Dandy 


A cheerful celebration of a big American myth 


HARVEY JACOBS’ AMERI- 
can Goliath (St. Mar- 
tin’s; 346 pages; $24.95) 
celebrates the long and 
glorious tradition of de- 
ception with an inspired 
novel based on the 1869 
Cardiff Giant hoax. 

The fun began the year before, when 
George Hull, a prosperous Binghamton, 
N.Y., cigar manufacturer, was roused to 
mischief by a clergyman who preached 
that the U.S. was the true setting for 
Genesis. Happily for Hull, the imagina- 
tive minister was fond of scriptural 
quotes like, “There were giants in the 
earth in those days.” So the tobacconist 
hired a shady Chicago sculptor to turn 
a block of gypsum into a 10-ft. Goliath, 
which was shipped to a relative’s farm in 
Cardiff, N.Y., for burial. After a year of 
underground seasoning, the figure was 
“discovered,” and Cousin Stubby’s farm 
became a combination Lourdes and side- 
show. Suckers and scholars (not always 
distinguishable) lined up to pay a dollar 
a peek. 

That this profane creation could 
have been mistaken for a calcified Su- 
perman with a biblical pedigree evokes 
patronizing chuckles today. But Jacobs, 
an undersung writer (Beautiful Soup, 
The Egg of the Glak and Other Stories), 
treats bunkum and hypocrisy as en- 
dearingly ambivalent national traits. 
Unsurprisingly, his all-time champion 
of this view is P.T. Barnum, who at one 
point tells General Tom Thumb that 
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“our mission is to startle and amuse, to 
make our audience pay too much for 
too little and forget to hang us from the 
nearest lamppost.” 

Barnum is one of the more honest 
characters in Jacobs’ conflation of fact 
and fiction. In effect, the legendary show- 
man leads a kind of geek chorus of real 
and imagined religious zealots, yellow 
journalists, gangsters and robber barons. 
The Wall Street rogue Jay Gould actually 
sells someone a piece of the Brooklyn 
Bridge. A Jewish peddler leaves the fold 
to become a dowser for parched anti- 
Semites. Hull changes the name of a new 
cigar from Pickaninny to Uncle Tom af- 
ter hearing that black smokers might be 
offended. 

Times have changed, but Jacobs’ 
bawdy romance demonstrates that en- 
during comedy springs from deep-seated 
anxieties. That theme sounds throughout 
American Goliath, which embodies both 
the aggressive energies unleashed in the 
late 19th century and the timeless need 
for justifying illusions. 

For the record: The original Cardiff 
Giant is on permanent display at the 
Farmers’ Museum in Cooperstown, N.Y. 
That fact extra-literary, 
though no less poetic, irony. Across 
town, at the National Baseball Hall of 
Fame, there is a plaque that sheepishly 
admits Abner Doubleday did not invent 
the game. At the same time, its text 
seems to suggest that a little mythology is 
not a bad thing. Just don’t pay too much 
for too little. —By R.Z. Sheppard 
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DVD. The digital technology that delivers a picture 
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Family Ties 


A portrait of a brother is 
tainted by bitterness 


AMAICA KINCAID IS A WRITER OF 
stinging force, rare intelligence and, 
alas, a single, anguished theme: her 
bitter resentment of her mother 
who, as the author herself seems to real- 
ize, was merely a limited, self-absorbed 
woman. But in book after book (notably 
a brilliant, tormented novel, The Autobi- 
ography of My Mother), Kincaid displays 
the wounds of her unhappy childhood as 
a poor, bookish black girl in Antigua. Her 
new volume, an irritating navel contem- 
plation titled My Brother (Farrar, Straus 
& Giroux; 198 pages; $19), repeats the 
pattern of familiar, well-written com- 
plaint. (Opinions differ; in what appears 
to be a makeup call for earlier, fresher 
books overlooked, My Brother has been 
nominated for a National Book Award.) 





KINCAID: Her gifts call for a new subject 


What is off-putting about My Brother 
is that it is only glancingly a portrait of 
her younger half brother Devon Drew, 
who died of Arps two years ago in An- 
tigua. Its real subject is Kineaid’s scald- 
ed psyche: how she felt about Devon's 
life (contemptuous at its waste—he was 
a charming, irresponsible, sexually prof- 
ligate layabout); about his death (torn 
but loyal—she bought azr in the U.S., 
and the drug gave him a remission); 
and about Antigua (bitter). The under- 
lying, overflowing theme, as always, is 
anger. 

There is deep, honest feeling here. It 
seems unbearably sad, for instance, that 
Kincaid, having remade herself as a 
writer of literary English, has almost for- 
gotten the island patois that is her broth- 
er’s only language. But her account is 
soaked in stale emotion, and it seems 
long past time for this gifted writer to tell 
us something new. —By John Skow 
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Buckley's Secret Garden 


A modest portrait of faith that tells less than all 


THAT POLYSYLLABILIS- 
tic panjandrum of the 
American right, William 
F. Buckley Jr., is even 
more devoted to his Ro- 
man Catholic faith than 
to his conservative polit- 
ical principles. Yet writ- 
ing about that faith has 
not been easy for him. In 
1992 he started but soon aban- 
doned a book with the working title 





Why I Am a Catholic. Now Buckley has | 


tried again—and his discomfort in writ- 
ing about something so personal as reli- 
gious belief is still apparent. 

Nearer, My God (Doubleday; 313 
pages; $24.95) is less a formal “auto- 
biography of faith,” as the subtitle 
has it, than a pastiche: 
part memoir, part 
commentary on reli- 
gious issues past and 
present. No theolo- 
gian by his own ad- 
mission, Buckley has 
relied on others to do 
that heavy hitting. He 
submitted questions 
about the ordination 
of women, for exam- 
ple, to a “forum” of 
four Catholic converts, 
two of them priests, 
and prints their an- 
swers at length. On a 
more theoretical problem—how hell and 
eternal punishment are compatible with 
God’s mercy—he cribs copiously from 
Difficulties (1934), an exchange of letters 
between Sir Arnold Lunn and Father 
Ronald Knox. Lunn, who invented ski- 
ing’s slalom, was then an agnostic—he 
later converted—and Knox a famous 
Catholic apologist. Most readers will 
have to take on faith Buckley’s assertion 
that this out-of-print tome has not been 
fatally “anachronized.” 

As Buckley sees it, four main issues 
in the church today “strain reason as 
well as faith”: clerical celibacy, women 
priests, contraception, and the indissol- 
ubility of marriage. He accepts Rome’s 
position on all four, although he is trou- 
bled by the reasoning behind the ban on 
birth control, hopes for a tad more flexi- 
bility on remarriage after divorce, and 
sees no doctrinal barrier to the eventu- 








DIFFIDENT: Theology is left to others 


ality of a married priesthood (which ex- 
ists in the church’s Eastern rite). 

Not surprisingly, the conservative 
Buckley has a lingering nostalgia for the 
Latin liturgy of old. Dripping scorn, he 
describes a nuptial Mass celebrated “ac- 
cording to the current cant, with ev ery- 
body popping up and kneeling down.” 
To Buckley, the jazzed-up ritual with its 
implicit boosterism (“Who do we appre- 
ciate—Jesus! Jesus! Jesus!”) is “awful.” In 
fairness, though, he could have men- 
tioned some of the Tridentine excres- 
cences that led to the Second Vatican 
Council’s reforms: hymns of stunning va- 
pidity and priests muttering their way 
through Low Mass with the graceless 
speed of tobacco auctioneers. 

What animates Nearer are Buckley's 
personal chapters: his 
= recollection ofa year or 
so at a Jesuit boarding 
school in England, an 
- awed visit to Lourdes, 
> and a moving account 
of his nephew Mi- 
chael Bozell’s ordina- 
2 tion as a Benedictine 
priest in France. In a 
charming tribute to 
onetime Punch editor 
Malcolm Muggeridge, 
he recounts, with dry 
hilarity, a private audi- 
ence with the Pope at 
which a badly briefed 
John Paul II seemed utterly baffled as to 
who his guests were. (Buckley nonethe- 
less managed to inform the Pope—and 
us—that he too has a private chapel at 
home.) 

Midway through Nearer, Buckley 
writes that if Christ provably did not rise 
from death, “I would myself instantly en- 
list in the Judaic faith.” Despite that pi- 
quant confession, he also admits, “I 
shrink from any religious communica- 
tion that could possibly be thought intru- 
sive.” Becoming in a person, such diffi- 
dence is severely damaging to an 
apologia. Nearer, My God, accordingly, 
provides an exterior view of its author's 
spiritual life but little of the interior. 
Buckley quotes one member of his 
learned forum, the late Russell Kirk, as 
writing, “I do not let anyone into my se- 
cret garden.” The same might be said of 
William F. Buckley. —By John Elson 
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The New Sondheims? 


The rock generation is now Broadway bound 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


HEN HE WAS 13, BARRY MANILOW 
got a new stepfather, an Irish 
American truck driver who 
brought with him a stack of 
Broadway albums. The Brooklyn teen- 
ager listened over and over again to mu- 
sicals like The King and I and Kismet 
and since he couldn't afford a Broadway 
ticket, he dreamed up his own narratives 
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to go with the songs. Says Manilow: “I 
think my story was better than the Fid 
dler on the Roof | eventually saw.” 

Now Manilow is not only writing the 
songs. he’s helping to tell the stories as well 
His new musical Harmony (with book and 
lyrics by his frequent collaborator Bruce 
Sussman), at California’s La Jolla Play 
house, recounts the career of the Comedi- 
an Harmonists, a popular German singing 
group of the '20s and "30s—composed of 


m3 





Barry Manilow takes 
on Hitler’s Germany 


Jews and non-Jews—that was disbanded 
by the Nazis. Manilow on Hitler's Ger- 
many? Why not? “The pop-music business 
doesn’t want to work hard; it just wants a 
catchy melody,” says the sentimental 
troubadour, whose string of pop-chart- 
topping melodies—Mandy, Looks Like We 
Made It, I Write the Songs—ended years 
ago. “You get to a point where you look for 
other places where you can do it, and 
Broadway seems like the right place.” 

It is seeming like the right place to 
more and more pop songwriters. Paul Si 
mon is putting the finishing touches on 
his first Broadway musical, The Cape 
man, based on the life of a New York City 
teen convicted of a gang murder in 1959. 





Elton John wrote most of the songs for 
The Lion King, a stage version of the hit 
movie, opening on Broadway next week. 
Jimmy Buffett has tried his hand at a mu- 
sical—Don't Stop the Carnival, which had 
a successful run last spring in Miami 
and so has Randy Newman, whose musi- 
cal version of Faust is shopping for a new 
venue after stagings in La Jolla and 
Chicago. Even country star Garth Brooks 
is reported by Variety to be mulling a mu- 
sical based on the western movie Shane 
It’s a logical turn of the wheel. In 
Broadway's golden era, the songs Cole 
Porter, Richard Rodgers and others wrote 
for the stage were the same ones that sat 
atop the nation’s hit parade. But with the 
advent of rock ’n’ roll, pop 
and show music diverged. 
Though a stray Broadway hit 
might get radio airplay 
(Don't Cry for Me, Argen 
tina), and a whiff of some 
thing like rock occasionally 
stirs the Great White Way 
(Rent), Broadway became a 
separate and self-contained 
musical domain, irrelevant 
to the most creative musi- 
cians of the rock generation. 





Paul Simon's show 
re-creates the '50s 


Now that’s starting to change. One 
reason is that those rock-era composers 
are getting older, and Broadway looks 
more enticing than it did when they were 
churning out Top 10 hits. But it can be 
tougher than it looks: telling a coherent, 
musically integrated story onstage is not 
like choosing songs for a concept album. 
Newman, for example, has written some 
of his richest, most antically likable music 
for Faust, but the jokey, sophomoric book 
doesn’t serve it well enough. 

Manilow’s new musical has a prob- 
lematic book as well. The story is narrat- 
ed in flashback by one of the music 
group's members, a former rabbi (Danny 
Burstein), who is forced to step outside 





Elton John added 


A musical feast from 


the story constantly to foreshadow the 
impending tragedy. (The sound of a train 
is heard: “No, not yet,” he cries. “There's 
time!”) The provocative subject matter is 
sometimes trivialized (gentiles cutely 
mispronounce Yiddish words); at other 
romanticized. In real life, after 
being forced to split up, the Harmonists 
formed two rival groups (the Jews having 
fled the country), and there was animos- 
ity between them afterward. In the 
show, everyone gazes at the heavens at 
the end and sings, “Are we fools to see the 
harmony that fills the sky?” 

Still, there’s ambition here, and a 
tuneful, often lovely score in Manilow’s 
swoony, retro mode. What’s more, the 

central metaphor—a group 


times, 


Z > known for harmony trapped 
, 3 in the most tragically dis- 
cordant time in modern 
; . z history—is hard to resist, 
, even amid the Manilow 

schmaltz. What the heck: 

he wrote the songs that 

made the whole world 

. sing. Doesn't he deserve a 


chance to make Broadway 
choke up? —With reporting by 
Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles 





songs for the stage Randy Newman 
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FALLING STAR: Far from his swinging days 





Spin Control 
Bobby Brown's Forever is 
only about image repair 


OT LONG AGO, IT WAS DIFFICULT TO 
overstate Bobby Brown’s influence 
on black pop music. In the mid- 
1980s he was a teenage star in the 
bubblegum-soul quintet New Edition 
which became the blueprint for dozens of 
harmony groups, including Boyz 2 Men. 
On his own in the late "80s, he became 
even more innovative with Don’t Be Cruel, 
a small masterpiece that helped create 
new jack swing—a commercially potent 
rap-R. and B. hybrid that still echoes in 
the work of Mary J. Blige and R. Kelly. 
Since then, largely through his own 
doing, Brown has become better known 
as a volatile tabloid spectacle—throwing 
punches on disco floors and inexplicably 
vanishing from New Edition’s reunion 
tour. There have also been frequent 
rumors of turbulent relations with his 
wife, pop queen Whitney Houston, in 
which Brown is usually cast as the heavy. 
Unfortunately, Brown’s new solo al- 
bum, Forever, is unlikely to shift atten- 
tion back to his music, mainly because 
it’s simply a bore. Starting with the 
clichéd title, Brown seems to see the 
record as an opportunity for image re 
habilitation, not a chance to recapture 
some of his old musical magic. He de- 
votes nearly half the 11 songs to crooning 
about home and family. Inspiring sub- 
jects to be sure, but Brown takes them 
beyond heartwarming into a realm only 
a spin doctor would love. She’s All I Need 
is a heavy-handed affirmation of fidelity. 
The capper, though, has to be Sunday 
Morning: “I go to church and thank the 
Lord for another day/ When the service 
is over, I spend alittle time with my fam- 
ily.” Someone should tell Brown that 
there’s a better way to escape tabloid 
hell and silence the naysayers: Make a 


good album. —By David E. Thigpen 
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SELECT SHOW BUSIN 


Field, left, and 
lovine first scored 
big by gambling 
on risky music and 
musicians that the 
industry shunned 


A SOUND REBOUND 


Interscope dumped rap music, but the company kept its edge 


By DAVID E. THIGPEN 


HEN A LITTLE-KNOWN GOSPEI 
group named God’s Property 
made its debut last summer, 
more than a few record execu- 
tives must have gagged on the 
irony and wished the album a quick trip 
to industry hell, the discount bin. The 
group’s distributor, Interscope Records, 


had previously banked some of rap’s most 
notorious performers. But the rap-flavored 
rhythms and praise-the-Lord lyrics of 
God’s Property rose in the charts. Divine 
intervention? 

lovine intervention is more like it, as 
in Jimmy lovine, head of Interscope Rec 
ords. Prodded by its new owner, Seagram, 
lovine and partner Ted Field are remaking 
Interscope from a high-risk purveyor of 


gangsta rap into an Imposing presence In 
rock, R. and B. and gospel, gobbling down 
an ever bigger slice of the $12.5 billion 
U.S. record market. God’s Property—which 
went on to sell a heavenly | million copies 
three months after hitting record stores 
helped slingshot Seagram’s Universal Mu- 
sie Group last summer from fifth place to 
third place among the six top record com- 
panies, with 13.8% of the market. 
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Two years ago, Interscope was a small 
record company that became a huge polit 
ical problem for its then owner, Time 
Warner (parent company of TIME’s pub 
lisher), by releasing gangsta-rap albums 
such as Tupac Shakur’s 2pacalypse Now 
Capitulating to critics, Time Warner sev 
ered its joint agreement with Interscope 
and sold its 50% stake back to lovine and 
Field for $100 million. Four months later 
the two resold that stake to hit-starved Uni- 
versal for $200 million. This is not an in 
dustry big on morality plays. 

Since then, Interscope’s sales have near 
ly tripled, to about $340 million this year. A 
hefty portion of those sales was spun off by 
its hugely profitable rap subsidiary, Death 
Row Records, whose owner, Suge Knight, is 





in prison and whose biggest star, Tupac, is 
dead, victim of a gangster-style rubout as he 
rode in Suge’s BMW. Facing this kind of 
continuity problem, Iovine and Fields start 
ed focusing the company’s resources on 
nonrap acts, and the shift is paying off. 

Not since Geffen Records in the early 
1980s has a record label so dominated the 
industry. This year five of Interscope’s al- 


Interscope’s stable of musicians is small 
but lucrative. Early successes included Goth 
father and NINE INCH NAILS leader TRENT 
REZNOR, top left, whose grinding music 
spawned a whole new genre, including the 
platinum-selling death rock of MARILYN 
MANSON, top right. The company scored 
big with rap stars such as the late TUPAC 
SHAKUR, bottom left, with producer SUGE 
KNIGHT, who sold gangsta rap to suburban 


teenagers fascinated by its aggression. 
Interscope turned to GOD'S PROPERTY 
right, and scored a crossover gospel hit 


y 


bums have hit the Top 10, including the 
bland pop-rock act the Wallflowers, smooth 
R.-and-B, quartet Blackstreet, and shock rock- 
er Marilyn Manson. “They keep things lean 
and focused,” says Geoff Mayfield, charts 
editor of Billboard magazine. “They don't 
have a ton of acts, but they have a very high 
batting average with the ones they've got.” 


PECTACULAR SUCCESSES LIKE THESE 
have been based largely on a Faus- 
tian handshake: the company’s will- 
ingness to gamble on edgy, explicit 
music made by edgy, unpredictable 
performers. The artists include Snoop 
Doggy Dogg, whose résumé includes a 
drug conviction, and Manson, whose 
malevolent twist includes such ditties as 








Tourniquet and Irresponsible Hate An- 
them. Their discs have attracted millions of 
young buyers fascinated by the music's ag- 
gression and X-rated imagery 

The golden gut at Interscope belongs to 
lovine. The son ofa longshoreman, he grew up 
on Brooklyn's tough streets and still has the 
switchblade tongue to prove it. A lean, wary 
man and one of the few record executives who 


tal 





looks natural in jeans and a baseball cap. 
lovine pulled himself up to become a trusted 
producer for Bruce Springsteen and U2. 

The gold is Field’s. His father owned the 
Chicago-based Marshall Field’s department 
stores, leaving him a fortune. A ponytailed 
multimillionaire socialite, Ted Field en 
joyed the usual rich-boy playthings—racing 
cars and producing films—but chafed at his 
playboy image. Bored with collecting divi- 
dend checks, he asked his friend U2 man- 
ager Paul McGuinness about getting into 
the record business. “You can have all the 
money in the world and be the unhappiest 
guy in the world,” says Field. “I wanted to 
do something that meant something in my 
life.” And what would that be? Making 
hard-core rap records, it turned out. Mc- 
Guinness introduced him to lovine. Venture 
met capital. Flatbush met Beverly Hills. 

The things that set Iovine and Field 
apart make them a formidable business duo. 
[ovine’s nose for the unconventional enables 
him to sniff out promising bands before any- 
one else. “I don’t care if it’s eight donkeys in 
a row playing harmonicas,” he says. “If they 
all look great and sound great, I'll sign em.” 


Interscope’s successes have been based on a Faustian handshake 
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Interscope 
bosses saw Jakob Dylan's pop-rock 
as a break from dark, alternative rock 





Field’s fat wallet and experience man- 
aging money made it easier for Interscope 
to attract capital. He is also an amateur 
drummer who loves attending concerts 
and sizing up bands. “The magic in this dy- 
namic between me and Jimmy is that all 
my life people saw me as a kid who inher- 
ited money,” Field explains. “Jimmy was 
one of the first to see that I had creative 
ability in addition to business ability, and | 
helped Jimmy because I saw that he had in- 
credible business instincts.” Iovine’s ease 
with musicians helped Interscope strike 
up several profitable partnerships with 
subsidiary labels, including Trauma Rec- 
ords, through which Interscope signed 
multimillion-seller Bush; Nothing Rec- 
ords, which brought Manson and industri- 
al-rock innovator Trent Reznor; and Death 
Row, through which it co-financed discs by 
Snoop and producer Dr. Dre. 

lovine often sees hits where others see 
only whiffs. In early 1991 he heard a tape by 
a scuffling California punk-ska band called 
No Doubt. The band had been struggling 
since the late 1980s with little to show for 
it. lovine recognized that No Doubt’s alter- 
native pop sound offered a fresh twist on 
rock, and that singer Gwen Stefani had star 
power. “All the pieces fit together, even if 
the music wasn’t that far advanced,” he 
says. “We felt they could be big, with a lit- 
tle work and grooming.” Iovine and Inter- 
scope president Tom Whalley sharpened 
the band’s songs and encouraged Stefani to 
take a much more prominent role. No 
Doubt’s third album, Tragic Kingdom, be- 
came a smash, selling 8 million copies. 
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NO DOUBT, Gwen Stefani’s Southern 
California punk-ska band, sold 8 million 
albums after signing with Interscope 
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WEIGHT WATCHERS is the registered trademark of Weight Watchers 
results. In May, Trauma sued Interscope 


over control of No Doubt, a spat settled 
with a $3 million payment. 
Interscope still has a management 


roblem with Death Row Records, given the 
U HAVE NUMBNESS, TINGLING AND the tabers preskdenk, Rnigh, fact maling 


| many meetings from his jail cell in San Luis 

WwW e A N 3 YY S | N T Z| E A RMS A N ) LE G 5 Obispo. Suge is doing nine years on parole 

© violations for stomping a man in a Las Ve- 

z gas hotel shortly before Shakur was 
() Y H p h | N th ? gunned down. A few weeks later, the Los 
0 OU ave erlp erd europa y e Angeles Times reported that the FBI was in- 
sty: . . vestigating allegations of organized crime at 

Do you know that over 2 million people in this country | Death Row. Then, in April, Shakur’s mother 
have the disease-- a disorder of the peripheral nerves-- Afeni sued Death Row over money alleged- 
but most people have never heard of it? ly owed her son. She won several million 
dollars and control of Tupac’s master tapes. 
Field and lovine could pay the settle- 
ments out of petty cash. Universal is pois- 
ed to purchase their remaining 50% of In- 
terscope for about $350 million, but Death 
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lovine won’t make any excuses for 
Death Row or rap, nor does he particular- 
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Former First Lady Rosalynn Carter personally 
knows how devastating Unnitus can be, and offers 
encouragement for others with hearing problems: 
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I'm one of every five people who suffers from 
tinnitus—commonly known as ringing-in-the-ears. 
Far noises can range from bothersome to devas- 
tating, but the good news is that hearing instru- 
ments sometimes help mask the constant and 
frustrating effects of this condition. 


If you or someone you know has tinnitus—or if 
you experience hearing loss-——there’s hope thanks 
to advances in new technology and continued 
medical research. 

In fact, most people with hearing problems can 
now be helped medically, surgically or with hear- 
ing aids. So arrange for a hearing checkup today. 
For a free booklet on tinnitus, its causes and treat- 
ments—or for local sources of hearing help—call 
the toll-free Hearing HelpLine at 1-800/EAR WELL 
(Monday-Friday, 9-5 E.S.T.). Or write to the 
Better Hearing Institute at the address below. 


Discover a world of better hearing! 


Better Hearing Institute 
P.O. Box 1840, Washington, D.C. 20013 
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UNIVERSAL STAR 


Drummed out at Warner, Doug Morris 
is making sweet music at Seagram 


F DOUG MORRIS’ RECENT CAREER WERE 

a rock single, it could well be Shake, 

Rattle and Roll. Morris was purged 

from top-ranked Warner Music follow- 
ing a nasty 1995 corporate bloodbath that 
shook out top management. “It was un- 
professional ... and unclassy,” says Morris 
of the event. Though rattled, he soon 
became chairman of Seagram’s Universal 
Music Group. And now he’s on a roll. He 
boosted Universal’s market share to third 
place from fifth and tripled earnings to 
$72 million this fiscal year, making music 
one of the few bright spots in Seagram’s 
media diversification. 

Universal was formerly MCA, which 
was skewered by critics as the “Music 
Cemetery of America.” “When I got here, 
there were definitely some pluses and 
minuses,” says Morris. The upside included 
a fine R.-and-B. stable and country en- 
clave. The downside: everything else. Mor- 
ris bought half of Interscope, accepting its 
explicit lyrics in return for instant street 
credibility and album sales. “Interscope has 
always been noisy,” he says, smiling. “But 
underneath the rap furor, there’s a core of 
strong music with fine management.” 

Morris suggests that the secret to his 
success is simple: pick people who pick 
catchy songs. He should know, having writ- 
ten the 1966 hit Sweet Talkin’ Guy. “He’s 
the only person heading a music distributor 
who's had success at two major companies,” 
says author Fred Goodman, whose Mansion 
on the Hill traces the ascent of music 
moguls. Perhaps the most tantalizing part 
of his latest job is competing with his old 
employer. “I don’t feel any need for vindi- 
cation,” says Morris about Warner. “That's 
not to say I don’t want our company to be the 
industry leader, because I do.” And in the 
music business, revenge is a dish best 
served loud. —By Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles 
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Cross introduces the revolutionary new 
iPen. it does everything a mouse can do. 
And more. 


The Cross iPen makes pointing, clicking 
and navigating around your computer 
desktop much easier. It gives you greater 
control than you've ever had before. 


Plus, with different software applications, 
you can now sign your name. Edit 
documents with your own handwriting. 
Write on digital photos. Even receive 

a fax, make your comments, and fax 

it off again —all on your computer. 

And all with the ease and familiarity 

of writing with a pen. 


For over 150 years, Cross Pen has 
stood for excellence in craftsmanship 
and quality. We thought it was time 
we added technology to that list. 


Get more out of your computer. 
Get the iPen. 


Visit us at our web site www.cross-pcg.com 
or call 1-800-510-9660 for the dealer 
nearest you. 


The iPen. 


innovative. intuitive. 
incredible. 








Growing up, | got good at taking direction. 

“Say your line here.” “Hit your mark there.” And “Drink your milk.” 
Niat-las-E-iololoM-lo\ {Biola <(e(-M-[alem-leolelie- mm ial —-mer-llellluiM amatll aal4|o-melejal—) 
grow till you're about 35 and helps keep them strong long after. 
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MILK 


Where's your mustache?” 


RON HOWARD ©1997 NATIONAL FLUID MILK PROCESSOR PROMOTION BOARD 













By JAMES COLLINS 


NE OF THE MOST DIFFICULT ROLES 
for a young actress is that of Laura 
in Tennessee Williams’ The Glass 
Menagerie. The shy, crippled girl at 
the center of the play, Laura is as fragile as 
the glass figurines of animals she collects. 
To portray her effectively, an actress must 
convey her vulnerability without making 
her seem pitiable and tiresome. On 
Broadway three years ago, Calista Flock- 
hart, star of the new Fox hit Ally McBeal, 
gave a beautifully poised and tender per- 
formance as Laura, winning your heart 
and breaking it too. Now, as Ally McBeal, 
Flockhart faces a similar challenge: how to 
play a vulnerable young woman in such a 
way that when she gets all trembly, the 
viewer doesn’t want to throw glass fig- 
,urines at the TV. 
: Everyone is talking about Ally 
“McBeal. Produced by David E. Kelley, 
#who created Picket Fences and Chicago 
®° Hope, the show portrays a single woman 
£ struggling with work and love, and it has 
#become another subject of arch, joshing 
sdisputes between the sexes, like football 
“and Michael Bolton. To many women, 
Ally is quirky, contradictory and won- 
*derful; to many men, she is a simpering 
§drag. Our mission here is to settle this 
question once and for all. The answer? 
- Simpering drag, but not hopeless. 
=  Ashernameso perfectly suggests, Ally 
?is a slightly off-kilter, upper-middle-class 
=Anglo-Saxon—she’s imperfection ideal- 
zized. She went to Harvard Law School, 
and professionally she appears to be a 








Sets and the Single Girl 





Woman of the Year 


Confused and lovable? Or a simpering drag? 
Taking sides on Fox’s surprising new hit 





great success. But in fact she’s an emo- 
tional muddle, confused about her career 
and her love life. As luck would have it, her 
childhood sweetheart, whom she broke 
up with at Harvard, is a partner in her firm 
and is married to a bright, attractive 
woman. Ally still loves him, and there are 
intimations that the feeling may be re- 
turned, but otherwise she is alone. Smart 
yet also emotional, Ally represents the 
modern female trying to remain true to 
herself in a harsh male world. 

Unfortunately, she represents that fe- 
male so explicitly that the show seems 
hollow and calculated even by TV stan- 
dards. Peter Roth, head of Fox Entertain- 
ment, says he asked Kelley to create a se- 
ries with a strong female lead to fill the 
time slot after Melrose Place, which is 
popular among young women. In other 
words, the demographics came first, and 
the provenance shows. You feel as if Kel- 
ley gathered a list of themes from focus 
groups and then set about addressing 
them methodically and baldly. In one of 
the many declarations the show makes 
about its heroine—in case anyone missed 
the point—Ally says, “I am a strong work- 
ingwoman whose life feels empty without 
aman.” Given the show’s success, though, 
pushing those buttons must work. 

Ally’s self-involvement can make the 
viewer wince because of the writing 
(“Love and law are the same: romantic in 
concept, but in practice both can give you 
a yeast infection”) and because she hasn't 
earned our sympathy—her predicaments 
often seem so false. It’s not a matter of be- 
ing true to life; it’s a matter of being true to 


The single workingwoman is a TV staple, but 
unlike Ally, Miss Brooks used no spermicide 































CALISTA FLOCKHART 
Ally McBeal 

A savvy lawyer, an emotional 
mess, a quirky romantic—yuck! 







the rules of the world the show creates. 
Ally’s competence at work changes capri- 
ciously, depending on the needs of the sto- 
ry and the jokes. In its story lines as well as 
in fantasy sequences depicting what Ally is 
thinking, the show edges toward absur- 
dism. That’s fine, but when a whole 
episode is devoted to the consequences of 
Ally’s argument with a woman over a con- 
tainer of Pringles, it shouldn’t climax with 
a deadly earnest, cliché-ridden feminist 
speech delivered by Dyan Cannon playing 
a judge. (In fact, probably no show should 
ever climax with a deadly earnest, cliché- 
ridden feminist speech delivered by Dyan 
Cannon playing a judge.) 

And yet, because Flockhart really is a 
fine actress and the writing can rise to a 
higher level, the show has its winning mo- 
ments. When Ally counsels an obese man 
about romance, the scenes are touching 
and amusing too. As such scenes accumu- 
late, a viewer senses that, as 
with thirtysomething and 
My So-Called Life, two 
shows that could also be 
precious and manipulative 
and that had similar atti- 
tudes and characters, there 
may be stages to go 
through: disgust, annoy- 
ance, grudging tolerance, 
enjoyment accompanied by 
self-loathing, actual enjoy- | 
ment. Right now, the pain- 


| EVE ARDEN MARLO THOMAS MARY TYLER MOORE BLAIR BROWN pleasure ratio of watching 

Our Miss Brooks That Girl Mary Tyler Moore Show _‘ The Days and Nights of Ally McBeal is tilted in the 

| Droll, unrequitedhigh Pert aspiring actress Sweet TV producer Molly Dodd wrong direction, but it’s 

school Englishteacher who relies on Daddy testsherindependence Singer, editor, neurotic shifting. s 
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Like Matt Dillon Is Cootie-Free 


Think about it. If you were as perfect as CAMERON DIAZ, 
would you want to palm strange bathroom doorknobs? The 
model cum actress, 25, despite being Matt Dillon's girl- 
friend, is deeply germophobic. The star of A Life Less Ordi- 
nary hasn't worked since shooting that film last winter, in- 
stead devoting much of her time to scrubbing her Hollywood 
home scrupulously. Along with her floors, she says, she 
washes her hands “many times” each day and uses her el- 
bows to push open doors. “I'm not scared of germs. I'm just 
aware of them,” Diaz says. “I’m not into other people’s fluids 


unless | know them really well.” 


AGE: 37 

HEIGHT: 6 ft. 3 in. 
WEIGHT: 218 Ibs. 
OCCUPATION: NBC 
sportscaster; 
ex-Bills QB 

BEST PUNCH: After 
calling Harbaugh a 
“baby” on the air, 
Kelly took a punch 





This highbrow er ee from his nemesis, 
ries about men’s mothers has the then said he didn't 
on the cover and a lame even remember it. 

page intro trying to justify it. 
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By JOEL STEIN 


‘Tastes Like Burned Chicken 
oo, 


If Act I is consensual sex as an adult 
with your dad and Act II is making a 
meal of your grandmother’s ashes, 
then we're sticking around through 
intermission. KATHRYN HARRISON, au- 
thor of the incest memoir The Kiss, 
read her latest confession at the ninth 
annual pEN/Faulkner dinner in Wash- 
ington to a crowd of squeamish guests 
that included William Rehnquist and 
Amy Tan. In her piece, Harrison announced that she had 
first stuck her finger into the urn that contained her grand- 
mother’s brownish, bone-studded ashes, licked it and then 
decided to go back for a full, five-fingered snack. We hope 
they served a nice Chianti 
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Satie, 
Baby! 


Sure we re pasty, effete 
and live in the past, but the 
great thing about the Eng- 
lish is that they seem smart 
even when acting stupid. 
ROWAN ATKINSON’s inane 
mime character, Mr. Bean, 
washes up on American 
shores Friday in Bean. At- 
kinson realizes that Bean's 
immature antics may not 
appeal to everyone. “Most of 
my friends don’t have time 
for Mr. Bean,” he says. “For 
those who prefer their hu- 
mor more verbal, more liter- 
ary, or indeed harder or rud- 
er, Bean is not their thing.” 


ie a 






FRANK OCKENFELS 3--OUTLINE 


FEUD OF THE WEEK 


AGE: 33 
_ 3 HEIGHT: 6 ft. 3 in. 
Sa WEIGHT: 215 Ibs. 
a % OCCUPATION: Colts 
Ln QB 
BEST PUNCH: 
Angrily attacked 


aa \ Kelly the night 
before last 
Sunday's game, 


» 
z. breaking his own 
. “hand. 


Kelly. Harbaugh will miss several weeks, at $147,000 a game. 
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ONDAY AFTERNOON, I DROVE INTO TOWN FOR GAS 

and stopped at the self-service, and the pump 

wouldn't work. Gas wouldn’t come out. So I drove 

down the hill to another self-service, and I got 

about a dollar's worth in when a heavy-set woman strode up and 

said, “You just come from the Stop "N Shop?” I said I had. “You 
drove away without paying for your gas,” she said. 

She was the manager of the station up the hill, and she 


her that was wrong. The pump at her station didn’t work. No 
gas came through the nozzle. Not a penny’s worth. 
The pump dial showed all zeros. “Check my gas 
gauge,” I said. “The needle is way below 
empty.” 

“How do I know your gas gauge 
works?” she said. 

“You can watch it work as I 
fill up with gas,” I said. 

“I don’t have time for that,” 
she said. “I need $3.79 from you, 
or I'm going to have to call the 
cops.” 

And then I thought of those 
aging screen stars over the years 
who've been arrested for shoplifting, 
handcuffed, hauled down to headquarters for boosting 
a set of barrettes, and | decided I did not want to end my ca- 
reer that way. The presumption of innocence is not strong in 
this country. And so I paid up—to avoid bringing shame to my 
family. 

What hurt most was the triumphant crime-stopper look on 
the heavy-set woman's face, her moral hauteur as she jabbed 
her finger at me and raised her voice so that she could be heard 
by passersby 50 ft. away. She wasn’t just collecting on a debt, 
she was testifying before a Senate committee. She was Acting. 
This hurt me. Especially as I remembered having behaved that 
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the Solidarity Forever affair. 

I dida concert in Chicago on Labor Day Sunday and a week 
before sent the lyrics of Solidarity Forever to be printed in the 
concert program for the audience to sing. The sponsor sent 
back a message: “Can't sing Solidarity Forever—too political.” 
I looked at that message, and I heard the rattle of drums and 
the skirl of bagpipes. I heard the Authors Guild lining up be- 
hind me. PEN. The A.C.L.U. 

Being censored is a high privilege for any American 
writer, and we experience it approximately zero times in our 





had chased me in her car. She said I owed her $3.79. I told | 
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way myself. And it struck me that Gasgate was my penance for 
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career. Our great bugaboo is not censorship; it’s getting re- | 
1 maindered, seeing our brave writing stacked on the bookstore | 





Garrison Keillor 


Gasgate 


In which the Champion of the Working Man is fingered for petty larceny at the pumps 


floor, marked down to $1.89—and nobody buying it at that; 
price either. Writers of today know that the nobility bestowed g 
on Henry Miller and D.H. Lawrence will never be ours, that ; 
nobody bothers with repression anymore because everyone 3 
knows that to crack down on an artist is to promote him. Even3 
Jesse Helms, not the swiftest intellect in the U.S. Senate, 
knows this, having personally raised Robert Mapplethorpe 
from obscurity. Performance artists who languished for years, 
underwhelming tiny audiences for practically no money, have 
been rescued by a ringing denunciation from the religious 
right and given a career. 
The suppression of Solidarity Forev- 
er was the closest I had ever come to 
being censored, and I was not about 
to pass up my chance. I sat down 
and fired off an indignant letter 
about the meaning of Labor Day, 
faxed it to Chicago and was 
thinking how to proceed further 
(WRITER PLANS SING-IN; POLICE 
_ CHIEF THREATENS ARRESTS; MAY- 
OR PLEADS FOR CALM), and it was 
lovely to contemplate. I mentioned 
the Solidarity affair to a woman 
friend, and she threw her arms around 
me and told me she admired me. This is not an 
everyday occurrence in my life. 

The very next day the sponsor called up and said, “Fine. 
We'll print the lyrics if that’s what you want,” and my balloon 
went pffiiffifit. 1 did the concert, and the words to Solidarity 
Forever were there in the program, and the audience sang all 
four verses lustily, including, “They have taken untold millions 
that they never toiled to earn./ But without our brain and mus- 
cle, not a single wheel can turn./ We can break their haughty 
power, gain our freedom, when we learn/ That the union 
makes us strong.” 

That was that. I came home, and the next day I glanced at 
the fax I had sent to the sponsor. The tone of self-righteousness 
was a little mortifying. More than a little. When you write a 
sanctimonious letter, it is hard to keep it under control; there 
is a tendency to rise to indecent heights of piety. You don’t sim- 
ply argue the facts at hand, you rise in defense of godliness and 
decency and the First Amendment and oppressed peoples 
everywhere. Then, six weeks later, a heavy-set woman jabs her 
finger at you and accuses you of having filched $3.79 worth of 
gas and says it in a shrill voice so that a woman filling up her 
van at a nearby gas pump hears it and looks your way and 
thinks, “That poor man. I hope he gets some counseling before 
it’s too late.” Ea] 
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When choosing investments to fund a company’s 
retirement plan, make sure the choices measure up. 


It pays to look beyond big name funds to the retirement 


accounts of The Principal’ And for good reason. 
Based on overall performance for the last three 
years, our retirement accounts outperformed mutual 


funds with the most 40I(k) and defined contribution 


plan assets in eight major categories This is the 

result of disciplined, long-term strategies and some 

of the lowest expenses in the industry. 
You get fully integrated retirement the 

plan services, plus a satisfaction guarantee. 

All this from a company committed to 


fulfilling customers’ needs for 118 years. 


401(k) and Pension * HMO/PPO « Annuities * Home Mort 
Life, Health, Dental and Disability Insurance 






1997 Principal Mutual Life Insx ompany, Des Moines, A 50392. *Pens; 
**CFO magazine, Apri/May 1997, Seni: ecutive Ranking. The Principal reti 
Products and services offered through Principal Mutual Life insurance Ci 
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Before you invest, 










easure our SUCCeSS. 












THE PRINCIPAL OUTPERFORMS 
BIG NAME MONEY MANAGERS 
“Average annual return after investment expenses 1964-1996 
iYear “Year 
Category Mutual Fund Net Return’ Principal Retirement Account Net Retumn* 
Growth Fidelity Magellan 14.48% Medium Company Blend 18.69% 
Growth & Income — Vanguard Windsor 17.98 US. Stock 18.33 
Equity-income — Fidelity Equity-Income 16.94 Medium Company Value 18.26 
Company Janus Venture 12.93 Small Company Blend 16.33 
Foreign Stock — Templeton Foreign 9.60 Intemational Stock 11.59 
Corporate Bond Fidelity Intermed. Bond 4.64 Bond & Mortgage 6.43 
Gov't Mortgage Fidelity Ginnie Mae 622 Government Securities 53% 
Balanced Fidelity Puritan 12.49 Stock Emphasis Balanced 12.39 
AVERAGE 11.91% 13.43% 








No wonder more employers choose us to administer 
their 401(k) plans than any mutual fund, bank or 
insurance company.** 

To learn more about what can make 
your retirement plans work best, give us 
a call at 1-800-255-6613. Or contact us at 


www.principal.com on the Internet. 


Financial 
Group 


gages 


ons & Investments, February 7, 1994, “Mutual Funds With The Most Defined Contribution Assets 
rement accounts referenced are used with our group annuity contracts and sold to qualified retirement plans. 
/ompany (The Principal) and its subsidiaries, Health care products not available in all states. 
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